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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 109.—13 JUNE, 1846. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


The Collected Writings of Waurer Savace Lan- 
por. With many Addit‘ons. Two volumes, 
large 8vo. London: 1846. 


Tuere is perhaps no writer of the present age, 
taken in the whole, more likely to survive and 
make acquaintance with another, than Mr. Landor. 
This is often the reward of those writings which, 
on their first appearance, have neither been much 
depreciated nor much extolled ; for the right balance 
is as apt to be lost by a sudden jerk upward, as by 
astone thrown in. Mr. Landor has avoided both 
extremes. Wisdom may have feared him as 
something dangerous ; but Folly has avoided him 
as something incomprehensible. He has been left 
to take his solitary way; and has omitted no 
privilege of singularity that belonged to it. With 








ene hand resting near the heart of Southey, he | 
has clenched and thrust the other into the face of | 
every god of Southey’s idolatry. A writer of the | 
extremest liberal opinions, he has desired not to be | 
confounded “with the Coxes and Foxes of the | 
age.’’ A. declared republican, though the repre- | 
sentative of an ancient family, he has rebuked | 
“the drunken democracy of Mr. William Pitt.’’ 
But of this wayward spirit, we are bound to add, 
there has been much less of late than of old. The 
violent and capricious will has not so often run 
before, and committed, the masculine intellect: 
The phrases just now quoted, are not even pre- 
served in this edition. And other evidence is 
here, of abated bitterness, of enlarged and manly 
tenderness, and of wisdom as generous and cordial 
is it is lofty and pure. 
'n these volumes are collected, for the first time, 
1e entire works of this remarkable writer. Here | 
his poems, both English and Latin, with many | 
large and striking additions, (we may instance the | 
series of Hellenics;) his Tragedies, his Dramatic 
Fragments, and a new five act Play on the Siege 
f Ancona, (all which he modestly classes under 
reneral title of Acts and Scenes—describing 
them as Imaginary Conversations in Metre ;) and 
is Eramination of Skakespeare ; his Pentameron ; 
and his Pericles and Aspasia ;—bearing, every one 
of them, the marks of thorough revision, and 
enriched, especially the Pericles, with innumerable 
new passages quite worthy of the old. Of these 
last named books it is not our present intention to 
speak; but we cannot pass them in even this 
recital, without remarking that in them, more per- 
haps than in any other of his writings, (and 
minently in the exquisite Pentameron, where 
Petrarch and Boceaccio converse; and in the 
Shakespeare Examination, where the great poet 
speaks as the author of Hamlet and Othello might 
have spoken;) Mr. Landor’s genius has thor- 
ughly subjected itself to those of his characters. 
Every word they utter in these books, issues out a 
sense of the beauty and wisdom with which they 
had affected the writer’s soul; nor do we feel 
surer of the destiny of any existing works with 
future generations. What remains to be named 
of the Collection, are those famous Dialogues with 
which Mr. Landor’s name is most extensively 
associated. 
CIx, LIVING AGE. 
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It is twenty-two years since the Imaginary 
Conversations were noticed in this Journal. They 
consisted then of thirty-six dialogues, and were 
comprised in two volumes. In the course of the 
five following years, the volumes increased to five, 
and the dialogues to eighty-two. In number, with- 
out naming their enlargement and in increase in 
other respects, the latter now amount to a hundred 
and twenty-five, and occupy nearly a volume and a 
half of this general edition; which, we may 
remark, is beautifully, clearly, and not too minutely 
printed in the form of double columns. 

Certainly no other book of conversations, with 
which we are acquainted, can be said in all re- 
spects to compare with them. We do not speak 
merely of the ** Dialogues’? between Theron and 
Aspasio, Hylas, and Philonous, and other ideal 
personages ;—in which writers, great and small, 
the Berkeleys and the Harveys, have recom- 
mended their respective systems of Metaphysics or 
Divinity ;—but of dialogues attributed to real peo- 
ple, such as those by Langhorne, Lyttelton, and 
Hurd. Of these, Langhorne’s little book, in 
which Charles the second and his Wits are speak- 
ers, is perhaps the liveliest and most in character. 
Lyttelton is also amusing, and not uncharacteristic. 
Hurd, though occasionally warmed by recollections 
of poetry and romance, is on the whole politely 
cold. If we went abroad to pursue the comparison, 
we should say, passing Fénélon, Paschal, and 
Fontenelle, that perhaps the best dialogues for 
character, written up to the time of Mr. Landor, 
since the time of their great European inventor, 
Plato, (for the Indians were before the Greek in 
the form, as well as in much of the matter of his 
reasoning,) are those in the celebrated Corfegiano 
of Raffaelle’s friend, Castiglione ; in which bembo 
and others are the speakers. There is a good old 
English translation, with the title of the Couri- 
Gentleman. 

When this Journal formerly spoke of the Ima- 
ginary Conversations, it was pointed out how 
exquisite the discrimination of character was in 
many cases, and how strange and wilful the indif- 
ference to it in others ; how imperfect the dramatic 
appreciation of the intellect of the speakers, and 
of the literary tone of the age, for example, in such 
dialogues as those of Flume and Home ;—how 
perfect in such as Flizabcth and Burleigh, Ascham 
and Jane Grey, Henry and Anne Be’ Burnet 
and Hardcastle; and in all those of «. en and 
women of antiquity. We might agath tuke up 
and pursue this contrast. We might show how 
subtle and exact the art which sets before us the 
colloquy of Marvel and Parker, of the Emperor of 
China and his Minister, of Rochefouceult and La 
Fontaine, of Melancthon and Calvin, of Steele and 
Addison, of Lucian and Timotheus; and of other 
and grander voices from the graves of Greece and 
Rome—while we condemned, for mere wilful sin- 
guiarity and want of keeping, the hearty, instead 
of dry tone of his Washington; the odd retinence 
of his Abbé Deliile, who, being the most talkative 
Frenchman on record, lets the Englishman have 
almost all the talk to himself; the mere self-ven- 
triloquizing of his Franklins, Southeys, Romillys, 
Sheridans, Talleyrands, and even his Galileos and 
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Miltons ;—his well-educated language, where no 
such advantage could possibly have been heard of ; 
and his high reasoning powers, where nothing of 
the kind existed. In one of the many additions to 
the old dialogues which we observe in this collec- 
tion, there is indeed an answer attempted on the 
latter point. Mr. Landor intimates that no one 
would care for his statesmen and kingly interlocu- 
tors of the inferior class, if he were to show them 
as they show themselves—encrusted with all the 
dirtiness they contract in public life, in the debility 
of ignorance, in the distortion of prejudice, or in 
the trickery ot partisanship. He reasons that, 
principles and ideas being his objects, they must 
not only be reflected from high and low, but must 
also be exhibited where people can see them best, 
and are most inclined to look at them; and he 
implies that if this is a blemish in his book, it is 
one his book would be worse without. 

We doubt this. We have great faith for what 
is exact and true in everything, and would fer the 
most part leave it to tell for what it simply is. 
And we suspect the secret of these perverse depart- 
ures from obvious character, to lie no deeper than 
Mr. Landor’s substitution of his own caprice and 
pleasure for all other considerations. It is very 
clear to us in such cases, that it is Mr. Landor 
himself who is too plainly visible throughout, 
whomsoever he makes the organ of his opinions ; 
and with all our hearty admiration of him—we 
must own that in the special instances adverted to, 


we are obstructed and thrown back by an amount} 


of this personal wilfulness, far from becoming such 
an arbiter and universalist as we otherwise gladly 
recognize in him. His opinions are then greatly 
too much at the command of his predilections ;— 
sometimes of his momentary humors. He has 
capricious enmities, and unreasonable likings. 
You see assent and dissent occasioned by mere 
regard for one speaker, and dislike for another. 
He runs into violent hyperboles both of praise and 
blame; is a great deal too fond, for a demonstra- 
tive critic, of sweeping preferences of this and 
that, to *‘ all” that ‘* ever’? was written in ‘* any’’ 
age or country ; is apt to have more images than 
arguments, owing to the same exuberance of 
fancy ; sometimes allows his robust animal spirits 
to swell to insolence, or to degenerate into coarse- 
ness ; is often too prolix in his jokes and stories ; 
and (to get rid as fast as we can of these objec- 
tions on limited points) is too much tempted, by 
the nicety and exactness of his scholarship, to 
substitute verbal criticism for spiritual ; and to tire 
his readers with accumulated objections to people 
whom the world have long ceased to make gods of. 

But, these drawbacks stated, how little in reality 
they affect the great bulk of these Conversations. 
What a» ‘ehty book they make! How rich in 
scholar how correct, concise, and pure in 
e.yle; how full of imagination, wit, and humor; 
how well informed, how bold in speculation, how 
various in interest, how universal in sympathy! 
In these hundred and twenty-five dialogues, making 
allowance for every shortcoming, or excess, the 
most familiar and the most august shapes of the 
past are redinimated with vigor, grace, and beauty. 
Its long dead ashes rekindle suddenly their wonted 
fires, and again shoot up into warmth and bright- 
ness. ‘* Large utterances,’’ musical and varied 
voices, ** thoughts that breathe’’ for the world’s 
advancement, ‘‘ words that burn’’ against the 
world’s oppression, sound on throughout these 
lofty and earnest pages. We are in the high and 
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goodly company of wits and men of letters; of 
churchmen, lawyers, and statesmen ; of party men, 
soldiers, and kings; of the most tender, delicate, 
and noble women ; and of figures that seem this 
instant to have left for us the Agora or the schools 
of Athens—the forum or the senate of Rome. At 
one moment we have politicians discussing the 
deepest questions of state ; at another, philosophers 
still more largely philosophizing ;—poets talking 
of poetry, men of the world of wordly matters, 
Italians and French of their respective literatures 
and manners. Whether such a book obtains its 
meed now or hereafter, will be the least part of its 
writer’s concern: whether it is to be read in the 
present age or the next, may occupy his though; 
no more than whether in the morning or the afler 
noon of the present day. When the young gentle- 
man who fancied his aequaintance and patronage 
would be a comfort to Doctor Johnson, grieved 
very much to think that the introduction must }\: 
over for a little while, the doctor remarked, in his 
heavy, solid way, ‘* Why, sir, I can wait!’ So 
can Mr. Landor. 

‘** Are you certain that in their inferences they 
are all quite sound ?’’—is one of the new questions, 
in one of the old dialogues. ‘* Indeed,”’ is Mr. 
Landor’s candid and sufficient answer, I do not 
know perfectly that they are; but they will give 
such exercise in discussing them, as always tends 
to make other men’s healthier.”” Nothing can 
more truly indicate what is probably, after all, their 
greatest charm. Mr. Landor’s genius has a won- 
derfully suggestive quality. Even where he most 
offends against taste or judgment, he rarely fails 
to stimulate thought and reflection. Paradoxes, 
in him simply wilful and preposterous, will olten 
be found to contain very profound truths for us. 
We may assent or we may oppose, but we must 
think when in company with him; and we sha! 
always find ourselves the wealtnier for what thoug |i 
germinates within us. How much the more when, 
in his higher and nobler compositions, we see Sug- 
gestion drop its richest fruit in perfected and con- 
summate truths; and when every thought and 
feeling are such, as he who writes must have been 
the better for having entertained and uttered, and 
we who read are certainly the better and the hap- 
pier for being permitted to partake. There are 
differences in the dialogues as striking, as between 
the summer air on a mountain top, and the crowded 
atmosphere of a busy city. But the reader wil! 
make his choice according to his temper; for in 
both, as Jacgues hath it, there is ‘* much matter to 
be heard and learned.”’ 

Nor need we fear that his temper will be ruffled, 
here, by the eccentric spelling which prevailed in 
former editions of the Imaginary Conversations. 
In the book before us, to reverse a reproach we 
have heard levelled against his orthographic infi- 
delities, Mr. Landor spells like a Christian. I 
would be difficult to guess why, unless some friend 
has been at the pains to assure him that a popular 
appreciation of his writings had been somewhat 
intercepted, by a prevalent notion that he had not 
been taught spelling. A conversion it certainly is 
not. It is a mere tribute to fashion, a kind of 
sacrifice to ignorance ; for we observe evidence in 
the additions to the old dialogue of Johnson and 
Horne Tooke, of even the strengthening and deep- 
ening of his orthographic heresy ; and, beside these 
multitudinous additions, there is an entirely new 
dialogue on the same subject, between the same 
speakers. We will quote the concluding sentences 
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of it. It seems to us, that, under Johnson's self- 
defence against his critic, the writer conceals a 
personal reference sufficiently free from intemper- 
ance or vanity, to be read with pleasure. There 
js that in it which would go far to reconcile many 
otherwise jarring opinions in these volumes, and 
justify the half-aristocratic, half-republican cast of 
Mr. Landor’s creed. He is, after all, ‘* more an 
antique Roman than a Dane ;’’ and his democracy 
13 rather classical than of northern growth. 

Horne Tooke warns the doctor against his pre- 
judices, and receives this answer. 

‘* Prejudices | may have ; for what man is with- 





out them? but mine, sir, are not such as tend to 
the relaxation of morals, the throwing down of 
distinctions, the withholding of tribute to whom | 
tribute is due, honor to whom honor. You and| 
your tribe are no more favorable to liberty than I 
am. The chief difference is, and the difference is 
wide indeed, that I would give the larger part of 
itto the most worthy, you to the most unworthy. 
] would exact a becoming deference from inferiors 
to superiors; and I would not remove my neigh- 
bor’s landmark, swearing in open court that there 
never was any but an imaginary line between the 
two parties. Depend upon it, if the time should 
come when you gentlemen of the hustings have per- 
suaded the populace that they may hoot down and 
trample on men of integrity and information, you 
yourself will Jead an uncomfortable life, and they 
a restless and profitless one. No man is happier 
than he who, being in a humble station, is treated | 
with affability and kindness by one in a higher. 
Do you believe that any opposition, any success, 
against this higher, can afford the same pleasure? 
If you do, little have you lived among the people 
whose cause you patronize, little know you of their 
character and nature. We are happy by the inter- 
change of kind offices, and even by the expression 
of good will. Heat and animosity, contest and 
conflict, may sharpen the wits, although they | 
rarely do; they never strengthen the understand- 
ing, clear the perspicacity, guide the judgment, or 
improve the heart.” 

It would be too curious a labor to indicate all 
the additions and interpolations to the old dia- 
logues that have been made in this collection. In 
amount, we imagine, they would form little less 
than a sixth or seventh of the original; yet so 
skilfully are they interwoven, that to track and 
follow them is difficult. We find them in no case, 
for instance, interfere with that remarkable tact in 
the conduct of the Dialogues, by which a singular 
variety of topics is always sustained in each, with- 
out undue or violent transition ; or anything more 
of abruptness than should characterize the freedom 
and strength of conversation, and convey that | 
mingled tone of study and society, which David | 
Hume lays down to be the master-art of this style 
of composition. But though we cannot describe 
the whole of Mr. Landor’s labors in this respect, 
we will endeavor, before we pass to those which 
are here printed for the first time, to indicate some 
few of the principal additions to the more promi- 
nent of the old Conversations. 

_ We observe not a few in the exquisite dialogue 
intituled Brooke and Sidney. The stately, roman- 
lic, metaphoric tone of their friendship, as we find 
in Sir Fulke Greville’s (Lord Brooke) Life of Sir 


he seems to us happily caught in what fol- 
ows :— 





** Brooke. 


I come again into the woods and 


unto the wilds of Penshurst, whither my heart 
and the friend of my heart have long invited me. 

‘* Sidney. Welcome, welcome! How delightful 
it is to see a friend after a length of absence! 
How delightful to chide him for that length of 
absence, to which we owe such delight. 

‘‘ Brooke. I know not whether our names will 
be immortal ; I am sure our friendship will. For 
names sound only upon the surface of the earth, 
while friendships are the purer, and the more ar- 
dent, the nearer they come to the presence of God, 
the son not only of righteousness but of love. Ours 
never has been chipt or dimmed even here, and 
never shall be. 

“Sidney. Let me take up your metaphor. 
Friendship is a vase which, when it is flawed by 
heat or violence or accident, may as well be 
broken at once; it never can be trusted after. 
The more graceful and ornamental it was, the 
more clearly do we discern the hopelessness of re- 
storing it to its former state. Coarse stones, if 
they are fractured, may be cemented again ; pre- 
cious ones, never.’’ 

There is another fine interpolation on chivalry, 
and on those subtle compensations for supposed 
failure in this world, which fall to the lot of pure 
and high imaginations. It is better to suffer, 
reasons Philip with Brooke, than to lose the power 
of suffering. The life has not been idly spent, 
which has been mainly spent in conciliating the 
generous affections ; and he who can bring before 
his death-bed even the empty image he has long, 
though in vain, adored, has not wholly lived in 
vain. The friends indulging throughout these 
tender, solemn, and romantic themes, Sidney fitly 
closes the conversation (as if he had ‘come to it 
from the reading of Ariosto) with a comparison of 
the sound of a distant sea—breaking heavily on the 
pauses of conversation, in the stillness of midnight, 
to what he could imagine the sound of a giant 
might be, who, coming back from travel to some 
smooth, still, and solitary place, with all his aie 
and all his spoils about him, casts himself down to 
rest. 

In the dialogue headed Porson and Southey there 


‘are novelties we less admire, but also some that 


strongly, and some that pleasantly, appeal to us. 
When the poet of Keswick tells us with what a 
delightful ‘* sammer murmur of fostering modula- 
tion”’ his friend of Rydal Mount is apt to read his 
own verses aloud, we can fancy few things more 
happily said... When he describes himself far from 
confident that any of us ever speak quite correctly 
of those who differ from us essentially in taste, in 
opinion, or even in style, it seems to us well worth 
consideration if that be not so. Where we may 
even cordially wish to do it, true it is, that we are 
apt to lay restraint on ourselves, and to dissemble 
a part of our convictions. There is also a sound 
objection by Porson, to what we think a fallacy as 
to the object of criticism—that ‘‘ the aim of an 
author being such or such, the only question is 
whether he has attained it.”’ The real matter of 
consideration should surely be—not whether a 
foolish man has sneceeded in a foolish undertaking 
—but whether his production is worth anything, 
and why it is, or why it is not. We like also the 
rough, quaint, professorial touch, in the compari- 
son of Crabbe and Young, where it is said that in 
some parts of his writings our modern Hogarth 
“‘ wrote with a twopenny nail, and scratched 
rough truths and rogue’s facts on mud walls.’ 
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And all readers will admire, whether in all respects 
assentingly or not, the picturesque distinetion which 
the talkers strike out between Bacon and Shak- 
speare. 

** Porson. At Cambridge we rather discourse 
on Bacon, for we know him better. He was im- 
measurably a less wise man than Shakspeare, and 
not a wiser writer: for he knew his fellow-man 
only as he saw him in the street and in the court, 
which indeed is but a dirtier street and a narrower : 
Shakspeare, who also knew him there, knew him 
everywhere else, both as he was and as he might 
be. 

‘* Southey. There is as great a difference be- 
tween Shakspeare and Bacon, as between an 
American forest anda London timber-yard. In the 
timber-yard the materials are sawed, and squared, 
and set across: in the forest we have the natural 
form of the tree, all its growth, all its branches, 
all its leaves, all the mosses that grow about 
it, all the birds and insects that inhabit it; now 
deep shadows absorbing the whole wilderness ; 
now bright bursting glades, with exuberant grass 
and flowers and fruitage ; now untroubled skies ; 
now terrific thunderstorms; everywhere multi- 
formity, everywhere immensity.”’ 

There is nothing Mr. Landor so freely indulges 
(we say it to his honor) as this impassioned admi- 
ration of the greatest of poets. It breaks from him, 
in this revision of his writings, on all possible occa- 
sions. All that he had said of old he says afresh, 
enlarges it, adds to it, multiplies it fifty-fold. 
** Glory to thee in the highest, thou confidant of 
«ur Creator! ’’ is one of his daring but not irrev- 
erent exclamations. And this glory he seeks to 
render, with all his prose and with all his verse— 
breaking into verse when prose fails him. 

** Delille. And yet how enthusiastic is your ad- 
miration of Shakspeare ! 


‘* Landor. He lighted with his golden lamp on 
high 

The unknown regions of the human heart, 

Show’d its bright fountains, show’d its rueful 

wastes, 

Tts shoals and headlands ; and a tower he raised 

Refulgent, wh.are eternal breakers roll, 

For all to see, but no man to approach.” 


It is curious that, in the only detraction we see 
made from Shakspeare in these added passages, 
we detect Mr. Landor’s only critical faliacy in ref- 
erence to him. ‘Speaking of his clowns, he re- 
marks that they should appear in their proper 
places; for that a picture by Morland or Frank 
ITuls ought never to break a series of frescoes by 
the hand of Raffaelle, or of senatorial portraits ani- 
mated by the sun of Titian. But it is not the 
same thing. Shakspeare’s rudest clowns have a 
fitness in them that does not break the line of 
order, of grace, or of pity, in relation to which 
they may happen to stand. ‘Tragedy and Beauty 
are theirs, when there is need of either; and, 
lurking underneath their jests, lie the utmost 
depths of feeling and reflection. 

In that conversation of Delille and Landor the 
insertions are extremely numerous. Among the 
most striking are the comparison of Gibbon and 
Voltaire, some defensive allusions to Johnson’s 
critical faculty, the account of the writer’s own 
early studies, and a remark on the sources of sa- 
tirical inspiration. Mr. Landor seems to think that 
no good writer was ever long neglected; no great 
man overlooked by men equally great. Certainly 
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impatience is some proof of inferior strength, and 
in some cases perhaps a destroyer of what little 
there may be; but the doctrine may be earried too 
far. And let us say that we do not go the whole 
of Mr.Landor’s lengths against the versification of 
Boileau. In the observation that the greater part 
of the heroic verses in the French language may 
be read with more facility as anapestic than as 
iambic, we may agree without arriving at the ad- 
verse inference. ‘The cause, in fact, proceeds from 
the variety of accent, and a far greater freedom of 
it than in English verse. In what is charged as a 
fault, resides what we think the tact and delicacy 
of this versification. The ground is iambic: and 
the very changes made upon it are (so to speak) 
iambicized by means of rests and pauses. 

Finding ourselves on this subject, we may re- 
mark, that in one of the Dialozues now first print- 
ed, we observe some heresies on the harmony and 
construction of English verse ; which we ean only 
attribute to the inveterate force of Mr. Landor’s 
classical associations, and habit of referring in al! 
cases to ancient forms. For example, he divides 
Milton’s famous line, 


** With them from bliss to the bottomless deep,”’ 


into dactyls; making the pauses at *‘ from’’ and 
** bottomless. ’’ This is altogether wrong. The 
pause is at ‘‘ bliss,’’ and then comes an anapest, 
which hurries us finely to the close. How could 


Mr. Landor suppose that Milton would suddenly 
begin dancing to hell in this manner in dacty|s' 


‘With thém frém | bliss 16 thé | béttémléss déép!” 


In the same mistaken way, he asks by what inge- 
nuity we can erect into a verse another of Milton's 
lines— 


‘In the bosom of bliss, and light of light?” 


We answer—by a pause at ‘bliss,”’ with a cor- 
responding hurry on the words “in the,’’ to war- 
rant it, and heighten the luxury of the repose— 


‘* In thé bosom of bliss and light of light.”’ 


These are among the niceties of the art musi- 
eal, which Mr. Landor is often curiously indiffer- 
ent to. He even quotes a famous chorus from 
Samson Agonistes, in proof that Milton must have 
** intended” to be inharmonious. Oh, no! The 
great poet had no such intention. In that kind of 
half-prose and half-verse, lay the earnestness which 
was meant, there, to constitute the soul of the mu- 
sic. Mr. Landor proceeds to allude, with infinite 
scorn, to those writers of English verse who think 
it necessary, as he says, to ** shovel in the dust of 
a discord’? now and then. But shovelling in the 
dust of a discord, is not a good metaphor ; nor |s 
good musical reasoning implied in it—as musicians 
would tell Mr. Landor. The use of the discord 's 
a principle in music, and an exquisite increase of 
the harmony. There is not a more honeyed drop in 
music than what is technically called the ‘* resolu- 
tion of the discord ;”’ that is to say, the note that 
follows it, and which it is intended to prepare. 
We are reminded of the pleasing lines of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, which happen to be much to the pur- 
pose : 

‘¢ Sorrow, to him that has a true-touch'd-ear, 

Is but the discord of a warbling sphere ; 

A lurking contrast, which, though harsh it be, 

Distils the next note more deliciously.” 
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Now, since Mr. Landor, through the coarse 
mouth of his friend Porson, accuses the Scotch in 
particular, in one of these interpolated passages of 
the conversation with Southey, of a ‘‘scabby and 
frostbitten ear for harmony,’’ we think that we 
may fairly leave the reader to judge whether we 
might not pay back the compliment. He instances 
in the same dialogue, for see-saw sameness, the 
celebrated lines in Douglas, ‘* This is the place— 
the centre of the grove,’’ &c. We do not care 
greatly for these verses, though we should some- 
what reluctantly surrender a certain schoolboy 
fondness for them; but we may remind Mr. Lan- 
dor of cases where this sameness may be even not 
a little desirable and impressive—as where the in- 
tention is to enforce the idea of calmness or firm- 
ness. At any rate, we have shown that he does 
not prove himself in possession of the right to ad- 
vance that national reproach. To adopt an illus- 
tration of his own: there are some who, in a few 
years, can learn all the harmony of Allan Ramsay 
or Burns; but there are others who must go into 
another state of existence for this felicity. We 
leave the subject with one example more. He tells 
us that no authority will reconcile him to roll-calls 
of proper names; and then he quotes in proof a 
line from Milton, which surely, even for the repe- 
tition of the accents, is most lovely : 


** Ladneelot, or Péllas, or Péllendre,”’ 


We do not, however, on this or any other sub- 
ject, remain long out of temper with Mr. Landor. 








A noble thought, a generous fancy, sets all to 
rights again. We observe a beautiful insertion in| 
ove of the finest of all the conversations, (that of | 
Cwero with his brother Quinctus the night before 
his death,) upon the nature of worldly enmities. 
hey are excited, it is said, by an indistinct view ; | 
they would always be allayed by conference. | 
* Look at any long avenue of trees by which the} 
traveller on our principal highways is protected | 
from the sua. Those at the beginning are wide| 
apart; but those at the end almost meet. Thus | 
happens it frequently in opinions.’’ And thus} 
happens it with the writer himself ;—that he has 
come nearer and nearer, in the course of life, to| 
men from whom at its outset he was far asunder ; 
—having had strength enough to quell, or good 
sense to temper and assuage, not a few of his ear- 
lier animosities. In these classical dialogues we 
see many instances. In the additions to Eubulides | 
and Demosthenes, to Anacreon and Polycrates, and, 
above all, to the divine Epicurus, Leontius, and 
Ternissa;—the last perhaps the masterpiece of 
all. It is the duty of the cheerful philosopher 
(and it is delightfully discharged) to show how | 
polemics serve men ill, and the gods no better ; | 
how they mar what is solid in earthly bliss, by 
auimosities and dissensions; and intercept the 
span of azure to which the weary and the sorrow- 
ful would look up. : 
there are. 





Exceptions, nevertheless, | 
Matters are retained in many of the | 
Dislogues we could wish to have been dispensed | 
with; arguments enlarged that would have borne} 
compression ; and declamations reiterated which 
loree from us the unavoidable Cui Bono? ‘There 
are nations, it is reported, which aim their arrows 
and javelins at the sun and moon, on occasions of 
eclipse or any other offence; but 1 never have 
heard that the sun and moon abated their course 
through the heavens for it, or looked more angrily 
when they issued forth again to shed light on their 
antagonists. They went onward all the while, 


| clouds. 


in their own serenity and clearness, through unob- 
structed paths, without diminution and without de- 
lay. It was only the little world below that was 
in darkness.’’ Some enthusiasts might even apply 
this image to Mr. Landor’s continued assaults on 
Plato. In this direction, certainly, he abates none 
of his old animosities. ‘There is no conversation 
more enlarged than that of Diogenes and Plato ; 
and never flew from Tub to Porch so many, such 
glittering, and such deadly missiles, in rapid and 
incessant fire. The cynic protests himself no 
weaver of fine words; no dealer in the plumes of 
phraseology ; and is all the while covering his 
stately victim with copious imaginative garlands, 
at once beauteous and most deadly. Never did 
ragged beard so carry it against pumiced face and 
perfumed hair. Mr. Landor swells out the Sino- 
péan, till the Athenian shrinks into nothing. The 
ample, puffed, versi-colored, cloudlike vestiary of 
Plato, dwindles to a rag ;—the short, strait, thread- 
bare, chinky cloak of Diogenes, becomes a dumi- 
nant and imperial vesture. 

Mr. Landor, in short, likes a practical, better 
than a poetical philosophy. He wants positive, 
useful, available results. The difference between 
such reasoners as Plato and Bacon, to him, is the 
difference between a pliant luxuriant twig, wav- 
ing backward and forward en the summit of a 
tree; and a sound, stiff, well-seasoned walking- 
stick, with a ferule that sticks as far as is needful 
into the ground, and makes every step secure. 
He thinks that philosophy should not say things to 
make people stare and wonder ; but things to with- 
hold them thereafier from staring and wondering ; 
—that she should pave the streets and not the 
In a word, he puts aside al] the commen- 
tary which our German friends have for the Jast 
quarter of a century been making upon the Greek ; 
and declares that he recognizes no higher aim in a 
philosopher than to make remote things tangible ; 
common things extensively useful; useful things 
extensively common ; and to leave the least neces- 
sary for the last. But he is little likely to force 
unanimity on this point ; and, as long as disagree- 
ment exists, there will be submission to the genius 
of Plato; and a veneration which will not subside 
at even Mr. Landor’s eloquent voice. 

‘*Grandiloquent and sonorous, his (Plato's) lungs 
seem to play the better for the absence of the 
heart. His imagination is the most conspicuous, 
buoyed up by swelling billows over unsounded 
depths. ‘There are his mild thunders, there are 
his glowing clouds, his traversing coruscations, 
and his shooting stars. More of true wisdom, 
more of trustworthy manliness, more of prompti- 
tude and power to keep you steady and straight- 
forward on the perilous road of life, may be found 
in the little manual of Epictetus, which I cov ld 
write in the palm of my left hand, than there is ia 


| all the rolling and redundant volumes of this 


mighty rhetorician, which you may begin to tran- 
scribe on the summit of the great pyramid, carry 
down over the Sphynx at the bottom, and con 
tinue on the sands half way to Memphis.”” 

We can afford but a few lines more to this: 
revision of the old conversations. ‘The notices of 
Italian life and manners in Leopold and President 
du Paty, receive large additions. This is one of 


| those dialogues which have contributed much to 


our knowledge of the beautiful country in which 
Mr. Landor resided many years. He is as inti- 
mate with it as a native, and Joves it well; but 
not a fault of its government or religion escapes 
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him ; and, Cosmopolite as he is, he is most em- 
phatically, on these subjects, an Englishman also. 
Ife never subserved an over-fear or an over-admi- 
ration of Napoleon. He will not suffer French 
ballyings ia Tahiti or in Algeria to pass unde- 
nounced or underided. And whatever praise or 
blame he gives in this direction, is ratified with the 
downright echo of a doubled-up English fist. He 
has, withal, a salutary hatred of war: he would be 
strong, but only to keep down that foul abuse and 
wicked absurdity, which cry havoe against the 
weakness of nations. It is a shrewd remark we 
find thrown out in one of these passages, that the 
French have always undervalued the English, 
since the English conquered and rendered them 
tributary ; and that the Englishman has always 
looked up to the Frenchman, since he threw the 
Frenchman down and tied his wrists behind him. 
We are glad to observe, at the same time, that, in 
moderation, Mr. Landor can ** look up’’ too; and 
that not a few old anti-Gallican caprices are visible 
in his dialogues no longer. It is true that, when 
we are displeased with anything, we are unable to 
confine the displeasure to one spot ; and are apt to 
dislike everything a littlke when we dislike any- 
thing much; but, even in relation to French tra- 
gedy, Mr. Landor so far conquers his displeasure 
as to make some agreeable admissions. He has 
found in it, he says, (speaking in his own person,) 
some of the finest didactic poetry in the world ; 
‘* peculiarly adapted both to direct the reason and 
to control the passions ;’’ and he compares their 
drama to a well-lighted saloon of graceful elo- 
quence, ‘* where the sword-knot is appended by 
the hand of beauty, and where the snuff-box is 
composed of such brilliants as, afier a peace or 
treaty, kings bestow on diplomatists.’’ ‘There is 
also,in the dialogue of Rousseau and Malesherbes— 
among additions worthy of the exquisite original 
—a fine piece of just and proud eloquence put into 
the mouth of the Genevan; to the effect that, 
while others cling to a city, to a faction, to a 
family, the French in all their fortunes cling to 
I’rance. ‘The remarks on Montesquieu, in the 
same insertion, are inimitable. In connexion with 
it we may name, too, several happy touches in the 
charming conversation of Bossuet and the Duchess 
of Fontanges; and when we have added, of the 


remaining dialogues, that the most striking and | 


large insertions will be found in those of Barrow 
and Newton, Landor and Visitors, James the First 
and Isaac Casaubon, and of Peterborough and Penn, 
(in the last most especially,) we may—first quoting 
from these passages a few disconnected thoughts 
we find it difficult to pass—proceed to mention 
briefly the New Conversations. 

‘** Your former conversation has made me think 
repeatedly what a number of beautiful words there 
are of which we never think of estimating the 
walue as there are of blessings. How carelessly, 
for example, do we (not we, but people) say, ‘I 
am delighted to hear from you.’ No other lan- 
guage has this beautiful expression, which, like 
some of the most lovely flowers, loses its charms 
for want of close inspection. When I consider 
the deep sense of these very simple and very com- 
mon words, I seem to hear a voice coming from 
afar through the air, breathed forth, and entrusted 
to the care of the elements, for the nature of my 
sympathy.”’ 

‘The arts cannot long exist without the advent 
of freedom. 
a statue rises, there rises simultaneously a bright 
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vision of the age that produced it; a strong desire 
to bring it back again ; a throbbing love, an in- 
flaming regret, a resolute despair, beautiful as 
hope herself; and hope comes too behind.” 

‘* How refreshing, how delicious, is a draugh: 
of pure home-drawn English, from a spring a little 
sheltered and shaded, but not entangled in the 
path to it, by antiquity ?”’ 

‘It is no uncommon thing to hear, ‘He hes 
humor rather than wit.’ Here the expression ex) 
only mean pleasantry ; for whoever has humor h»s 
wit; although it does not follow that whoever |i: 
wit has humor. Humor is wit appertaining \ 
character, and indulges in breadth of drollery, 
rather than in play and brillianey of point. Wt 
vibrates and spirts ; humor springs up exuberant!; 
as from a fountain, and runs on. In Congrey 


you wonder what he will say next; in Addison 
you repose on what is said, listening with assure: 
expectation of something congenial and pertinent. 
The French have little humor, because they have 
little character; they excel all nations in wit 
The per- 


because of their levity and sharpness. 
sonages on their theatre are generic.”’ 

‘We not only owe our birth to women, but 
also the better part of our education ; and if w 
were-not divided after their first lesson, we should 
continue to live in a widening circle of brothers 
and sisters all our lives. After our infaney and 
removal from home, the use of the rod is the prin- 
cipal thing we learn of our alien preceptors ; and, 
catching their dictatorial language, we soon begin 
to exercise their instrument of enforcing it, and 
swing it right and left, even after we are paralyzed 
by age, and until Death’s hand strikes it out of 
ours.”” 

‘‘ Shame upon historians and pedagogues for 
exciting the worst passions of youth by the dis- 
play of false glories! If your religion hath any 
trath or influence, her professors will extinguish 
the promontory lights, which only allure to break- 
ers. They will be assiduous in teaching the 
young and ardent that great abilities do not con- 
stitute great men, without the right and unremit- 
ting application of them ; and that, in the sight of 
humanity and wisdom, it is better to erect on 
cottage than to demolish a hundred cities. Down 
to the present day we have been taught little else 
than falsehood. We nave been told to do this 
thing and that: we have been told we shall bi 
punished unless we do; but at the same time we 
are shown by the finger that prosperity and glory. 
and the esteem of all about us, rest upon other and 
very different foundations. Now, do the ears or 
the eyes seduce the most easily, and lead the most 
directly to the heart? But both eyes and ears ar 
won over, and alike are persuaded to corrupt us.”’ 

The conversations which have not before been 
collected, are in number forty-four; but of these, 
twenty have been printed, chiefly in periodical 
publications. The remaining twenty-four are now 
given to the world for the first time. We can 
only briefly speak of them, as we have said; but 
they show, in undiminished force and _ vivacity, 
every characteristic of Mr. Landor's genius. Any 
writer might have built, upon these compositions 
alone, an enduring reputation. The same beav- 
ties and the same faults recur; but the latter in 
diminished intensity. ‘They have matter as vari- 
ous, and character as opposite and enlivening :— 
as much to occupy the intellect of the thoughtful, 


From every new excavation whence |and as much to satisfy the imagination of the 


lively. They form an after-course, in short, 
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worthy of the original banquet :—spread with the 
same solid viands, the same delicate rarities, and 
sparkling wines; the like vases of burnished gold 
on the board, the like statues of antique marble 
gracing the chamber ;—but the very richness of 
the vases showing dark to imperfect vision, and 
the pure Greek on the plinths of the marble not 
easy to common appreciation. 

Four of these new dialogues seem to us to 
stand out preéminently from the rest. These are 
Lucian and Timotheus, Marvel and Parker, Empe- 
ror of China and his Minister, and Melancthon and 
Calvin. In these the dramatic tone is as perfect 
as every other quality in the composition ; and we 
may doubt if, in any other equal portion of Mr. 
Landor’s writings, there will be found so much 
beauty and fitness, so much point and gusto, so 
much condensation and strength. We have heard 
his friend Southey characterize his style, as uniting 
the poignancy of Champagne to the body of old 
English October; and nowhere, assuredly, but in 
Bacon or in Jeremy Taylor, do we find prose- 
poetry to. compare with his—in weight and bril- 
liancy, or in wonderful suggestiveness. What 
Lucian says of Aristotle in the latter respect, we 
may apply to him. Whenever he presents to his 
readers one full-blown thought, there are several 
buds about it which are to open in the cool of the 
study. He makes us learn even more than he 
teaches. Without hesitation we say of these four 
dialogues, and eminently of that between Marvel 
and Parker, that they contain a subtle discrimina- 
tion of character, and passages of feeling and 
philosophy, pathetic, lofty, and profound, which 
we should not know where to equal in any living 
writer, and in very few of those who are immortal. 

The idea of the Emperor of China and his Min- 
ister is not taken from either Montesquieu or Gold- 
smith. The aim is different; and would have 
delighted the author of Candide. The emperor 
has heard and seen so much evil of the Jesuits, 
who had penetrated into his dominions, that he 
conceives an idea of Christians as the most quar- 
relsome and irreconcilable of all men; and, resolv- 
ing to introduce a few of their first-rate zealots to 
sow divisions and animosities among the Tartars, 
cespatches his minister to Europe for that purpose. 
But the voyage being tedious, Tsing-Ti, uninflu- 
enced by the prejudices of his master, is able in the 
course of it to make himself thoroughly master of 
the Bible; and when he lands in London, resolves, 
by way of being in the fashion, to shape his con- 
duet entirely by its precepts. He fears, indeed, 
that he cannot go the whole length of the com- 
mandment to cut off his right hand if it offend him ; 
but he will try to do his best. With what success 
the reader may here perceive, in a passage written 
in the best style of Voltaire. 

‘“*T myself did not aim precipitately at this per- 
fection, but in order to be well received in the 
country. I greatly wished the favor of a blow on 
the right cheek. Unfortunately I got several on 
the left before I succeeded. At last I was so 
happy as to make the acquisition of a most hearty 
cuff under the socket of the right eye, giving me 
all those vague colors which we Chinese reduce 
into regular features, or into strange postures of 
the body, by means of glasses. As soon as I 
knew positively whether my head was remaining 
on my neck or not, I turned my left cheek for 
the testimony of my faith. The assailant cursed 
me and kicked me; the bystanders, instead of 
calling me Christian, called me Turk and Ma- 








lay; and, instead of humble and modest, the 
most impudent dog and devil they had ever set 
eyes upon. I fell on my knees and praised God, 
since at last I had been admitted into so pure and 
pious a country, that even this action was deemed 
arrogant and immodest.”’ 

In short, poor Tsing-Ti finds Christianity to be 
everywhere known and confessed as so excellent, 
undeniable, and divine a thing, that no man needs 
to practise it atall. Indeed, a man is not permitted 
at once to be a Christian and to call himself so. 
‘*He may take what division he likes; he may 
practise the ordinances of Christ without assuming 
the name, or he may assume the name on condi- 
tion that he abstain from the ordinances.” A 
series of remarkable experiences, as wisely as 
amusingly detailed, settles this conclusion in the 
minister’s mind, and he returns to his imperial 
master to lay both at his feet. But his master 
cannot credit what he is told. He is especially 
incredulous as to what T’sing-Ti tells him of the 
ministers of Christianity. He is sadly afraid that 
he has purposely set his face against the priests, for 
no better reason than because he could not find his 
favorite Christianity among them. The minister 
nevertheless sticks to his point; and continues to 
astound his majesty by new revelations from his 
budget. 

““Tsinc-T1. A priest of the first order, on 
which it is not incumbent either to preach or sing, 
either to pray or curse, receives an emolument 
of which the amount is greater than the consoli- 
dated pay of a thousand soldiers, composing the 
king’s body-guard.— Emperor. Did they tell thee 
this'—Tsine-T1. They did.—Emreror. And dost 
thou believe it'—Tsine-T1. I do.—Emperor. 
Then, Tsing-ti, thou hast belief enough fur both 
of us.” 

The end of it is, the emperor and the minister 
are fain to compound their differences by falling 
back upon a hearty agreement of admiration for 
their own native teacher, Confucius. Beautifully 
says the emperor, and wisely as beautifully : 

‘** My children will disdain to persecute even the 
persecutor, but will blow away both his fury and 
his fraudulence. The philosopher whom my house 
respects and venerates, Kong-Fu-Tsi, is never 
misunderstood by the attentive student of his doc- 
trines ; there is no contradiction in them, no exac- 
tion of impossibilities, nothing above our nature, 
nothing below it. The most vehement of his 
exhortations is te industry and concord, the severest 
of his denunciations is against the self-tormentor, 
vice. He entreats us to give justice and kindness a 
fair trial, as conductresses to happiness, and only 
to abandon them when they play us false. He 
assures us that every hour of our existence is fa- 
vorable to the sowing or the gathering of some 
fruit; and that sleep and repose are salutary re- 
pasts, to be enjoyed at stated times and not to be 
long indulged nor frequently repeated. He is too 
honorable to hold out bribes, too gentle to hold 
out threats; he says only, ‘satisfy your con- 
science; and you will satisfy your Ged.’ But 
antecedently to the satisfaction of this conscience, 
he takes care to look into it minutely, to see that 
it hangs commodiously and hghtly on the breast, 
that aj] its parts be sound, and all its contents in 
order, that it be not contracted nor covered with 
cobwebs, nor crawled over with centipedes and 
tarantulas.”’ 

The dialogue of Me/ancthon and Calvin follows, 
as a set-off to that of the emperor and his minister. 
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No disputable sacred doctrine but is interpreted 
by Melancthon in favor of the culprit. ‘ Such is 
man; the benevolent judge is God.’ No fierce 
invocation by Calvin that is not turned to charity 
and peace. Thus may that weapon, so tremen- 
cous when, in the hands of the Frenchman, wielded 
by man against man—the ‘‘arm of the gos- 
pel ’’—be endowed in those of the milder German, 
like the fabled spear of old mythology, with the 
faculty of healing the saddest wound its most vio- 
lent wielder can inflict. Such is the lesson taught 
in this beautiful dialogue. 

‘‘ We fancy,” says Melancthon, “ that all our 
inflictions are sent us directly and immediately 
from above: sometimes we think it in piety and 
contrition, but oftener in moroseness and discon- 
tent. It would, however, be well if we attempted 
to trace the causes of them. We should probably 
find their origin in some region of the heart which 
we never had well explored, or in which we had 
secretly deposited our worst indulgences. The 
clouds that intercept the heavens from us, come 
not from the heavens, but from the earth.” 

The conversation closes thus. In the idea of 
the profound Novalis, that the true Shekinah is 
man, lay the thought that had possessed Me- 
lancthon. 

‘*Menanctuon. Calvin! I beseech you do you 
who guide and govern so many, do you (whatever 
others may) spare your brethren. Doubtful as I 
am of lighter texts, blown backward and forward 
at the opening of opposite windows, I am con- 
vineed and certain of one grand immovable verity. 
It sounds strange; it sounds contradictory.— 
Catvin. Iam curious to hear it. MetancTuon. 
You shall. This is the tenet. There is nothing 


ou earth divine beside humanity.’’ 
In a section of Lucian and Timotheus the same 


subject is pursued. ‘Timotheus. one of the lead- 
ers of the early Christians, goes and proposes to 
his cousin Lucian, that they should lay their heads 
together and compose “‘a merry dialogue on the 
Priests of Isis.’? But the Priests of Isis had been 
with Lucian just before, to propose a merry dia- 
logue on the new sect of Christians. And between 
the two claimants for his scourge, stands the great 
Greek satirist and philosopher; witty, sarcastic, 
eloquent, and most impartially observant. Though 
less than a century had passed since the death of 
the Divine Founder of Christianity, the thorny and 
bitter aloe of dissension was at this time in full 
flower, on the steps of the Christian temples :— 
and Lucian has no mercy for those who have tend- 
ed and cherished it. He is not, at the same time, 
without grave errors of his own, in the direction 
of doubt and infidelity ;—so much was needful to 
the portrait ;—but in his reverent admiration for 
the character of Christ, and in his warnings and 
denunciations of the evil that will result from every 
practical denial of his doctrines, there is matter of 
thought and agreement for all Christian minds. 
It is to no purpose his cousin accuses him of turn- 
ing into ridicule the true and holy. In other 
words, he answers, to turn myself into a fool. 
‘* He who brings ridicule to bear against truth, 
finds in his hand a blade without a hilt. The 
most sparkling and pointed flame of wit flickers 
and expires against the incombustible walls of her 
sanctuary.’’ It is in vain Timotheus fortifies him- 
self with Plato: Lucian, without more ado, under- 
takes to demolish Plato. And, with whatever 
success we may think this attempted, the peculiar- 
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is certainly inimitably caught. There is nothing 
too high, or too low for his humor and eloquence. 
into the thrice-armed breasts of priests and philoso- 
phers, of conquerors, statesmen, and graminarians, 
he shoots his poisoned arrows. We might object 
to a want of occasional verisimilitude in the style ; 
—but if, beside all fair allowance of lightness and 
buffoonery, we have sentences majestically sedat; 
as those of Plato himself; a gloomy concentration 
and grandeur that Tacitus could hardly have ex- 
celled; and even evidence, here and there, as 
though the low-born lover of Aristophanes had 
been Jvitering half his life in the Pecile with the 
; say : 

lragedians ;—it is, perhaps, hardly considerate to 
make this an objection! Here are a few brief ex- 
tracts, by which the reader may judge for himself. 

**'Timotnevs. Cousin Lucian! cousin Lucian! 
the name of Plato will be durable as that of Sesos- 
tris.—Lucian. So will the pebbles and bricks 
which gangs of slaves erected into a pyramid. | 
do not hold Sesostris in much higher estimation 
than those quieter lumps of matter. They, 0 
Timotheus! who survive the wreck of ages, are 
by no means, as a body, the worthiest of our admi- 
ration. It isin these wrecks, as in those at sea, 
the best things are not always saved. Hencoops 
and empty barrels bob upon the surface, under a 
serene and smiling sky, when the graven or depict- 
ed images of the gods are scattered on invisible 
rocks, and when those who most resembled thei 
in knowledge and beneficence are devoured by co} 
monsters helow.”’ 

** An honest man may fairly scoff at al! phileso- 
phies and religions which are proud, ambitious, 
intemperate, and contradictory. It is the business 
of the philosophical to seek truth: it is the offic: 
of the religious to worship her. The falsehood 
that the tongue commits is slight in comparison 
with what is conceived by the heart, and executed 
by the whole man, throughout life. If, professing 
love and charity to the human race at Jarge, | 
quarrel] day after day with my next neighbor; if, 
professing thatthe rich can never see God, I sper 
in the luxuries of my household a talent monthly ; 
if, professing to place so much confidence in his 
word, that, in regard to worldly weal, I need tak 
no care for to-morrow, I accumulate stores eve: 
beyond what would be necessary, though I quit: 
distrusted both his providence and his veracity ; if, 
professing that ‘he who giveth to the poor lenc- 
eth to the Lord,’ I question the Lord’s security, 
and haggle with him about the amount of the loan ; 
if, professing that I am their steward, I keep nine- 
ty-nine parts in the hundred as the emolument of 
my stewardship ;—how, when God hates liars and 
punishes defrauders, shall I, and other such thieve 
and hypocrites, fare hereafter?” 

‘** Scarcely ever has there been a politician, in 
any free siate, without much falsehood and dv- 
plicity. I have named the most illustrious excep- 
tions. Slender and irregular lines of a darker 
color run along the bright blade that decides the 
fate of nations, and may indeed be necessary to 
the perfection of its temper. ‘The great warrior 
has usually his darker lines of character, necessary 
(it may be) to constitute his greatness. No two 
men possess the same quantity of the same virtues 
if they have many or much. We want some 
which do not far outstep us, and which we may 
follow with the hope of reaching ; we want others 
to elevate, and others to defend us. The order of 
things would be less beautiful without this variety. 


ity and boldness of our daring Swift, of Samosata,: Without the ebb and flow of our passions, but 
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guided and moderated by a beneficent light above, 
the ocean of life would stagnate; and zeal, devo- 
tion, eloquence, would become dead carcases, col- 
lapsing and wasting on unprofitable sands. The 
vices of some men cause the virtues of others, as 
corruption is the parent of fertility.”’ 

‘‘ On words, on quibbles, if you please to call dis- 
tinctions so, rest the axis of the intellectual world. 
A winged word hath stuck ineradicably in a million 
hearts, and envenomed every hour throughout 
their hard pulsation. On a winged word hath 
hung the destiny of nations. On a winged word 
hath human wisdom been willing to cast the im- 
mortal soul, and to leave it dependent for all its 
future happiness. It is because a word is unsus- 
ceptible of explanation, or because they who em- 
ployed it were impatient of any, that enormous 
evils have prevailed, not only against our common 
sense, but against our common humanity.” 

‘* A great poet in the hours of his idleness may 
indulge in allegory ; but the highest poetical char- 
acter will never rest on so unsubstantial a founda- 
tion. ‘The poet must take man from God’s hands, 
must look into every fibre of his heart and brain, 
must be able to take the magnificent work to 
pieces, and to reconstruct it. When this labor is 
completed, let him throw himself composedly on 
the earth, and care little how many of its epheme- 
ral insects creep over him.”’ 

“While I admired, with a species of awe such 
as not Homer himself ever impressed me with, the 
majesty and sanctimony of Livy, I have been in- 
formed by learned Romans that in the structure of 
his sentences he is often inharmonious, and some- 
times uncouth. I can imagine such uncouthness 
inthe goddess of battles, confident of power and 
victory, when part of her hair is waving round the 
helmet, loosened by the rapidity of her descent, or 
the vibration of her spear.”’ 

We must take the same course with Marvel and 
Parker. The reader will have to judge of the 
house, by a brick or two taken from its walls. 
The character and position of the speakers—the 
wit and the church dignhitary—are the same as in 
the Greek dialogue; but the objects of discussion 
have changed with the lapse of ages. The talk is 
here of Milton, and of the danger and darkness 
that encompass him; of the great deeds and 
thoughts that have just been replaced in England 
by trickery and falsehood ; of the transitory glories 
of worldly power, and of the eternal claims of 
genius. They who know anything of the writings 
of Marvel, the delightful wit and incorruptible 
patriot, will know what he himself said of an acci- 
dental meeting with Parker, at the house of Mil- 
ton, in Burnhill Row; and how they afterwards 
walked and wandered up and down Moor-Fields, 
“astrologizing upon the duration of his majesty’s 
government.”? ‘They will remember, too, that 
Marvel accuses the bishop of ‘‘ frequenting John 
Milton’s incessantly ;” of inhumanely and inhos- 
pitably insulting over his old age ; and of being no 
hetter than a Judas, that crept into all companies, 
to jeer, trepan, and betray them. Upon this 
foundation the dialogue is built; and we think it 
Mr. Landor’s masterpiece. It has, in greatest 
abundance, the greatest qualities of his writing ; 
and is more consistently sustained, at a higher 
level, and with fewer drawbacks, than perhaps 
any other of all these Imaginary Conversations. 
What extracts we are able to give, may not per- 
leetly show this; but we do not doubt that they 
will make the reader anxious to endeavor to ascer- 
tain it for himself. 





‘Parker. Both Mr. Shakspeare and Mr. Mil- 
ton have considerable merit in their respective 
ways; but both surely are unequal. Is it not so, 
Mr. Marvel’—Marvet. Under the highest of 
their immeasurable Alps, all is not valley and 
verdure :; in some places there are frothy cataracts, 
there are the fruitless beds of noisy torrents, and 
there are dull and hollow glaciers. He must be a 
bad writer, or however a very indifferent one, in 
whom there are no inequalities. The plants of 
such table-land are diminutive, and never worth 
gathering. What would you think of a man’s 
eyes to which all things appear of the same mag- 
nitude and of the same elevation? You must 
think nearly so of a writer who makes as much of 
small things as of great. The vigorous mind has 
mountains to climb and valleys to repose in. Is 
there any sea without its shoals? On that which 
the poet navigates, he rises intrepidly as the waves 
rise round him, and sits composedly as they sub- 
side.’ 

‘**T have often been amused at thinking in what 
estimation the greatest of mankind were holden by 
their contemporaries. Not even the most saga- 
cious and prudent one could discover much of 
them, or could prognosticate their future course in 
the infinity of space! Men like ourselves are per- 
mitted to stand near, and indeed in the very pres- 
ence of Milton. What do they see? Dark clothes, 
grey hair, and sightless eyes. Other men have 
better things: other men, therefore, are nobler. 
The stars themselves are only bright by distance : 
go close, and all is earthy. But vapors illuminate 
these. From the breath and from the countenance 
of God comes light on worlds higher than they: 
worlds to which he has given the forms and names 
of Shakspeare and of Milton.” 

‘*Who, whether among the graver or less 
grave, is just to woman? There may be moments 
when the beloved tells us, and tells us truly, that 
we are dearer to her than life. Is not this enough? 
—Is it not above all merit? Yet, if ever the ardor 
of her enthusiasm subsides—if her love ever loses, 
later in the day, the spirit and vivacity of its early 
dawn—if between the sigh and the blush an inter- 
val is perceptible—if the arm mistakes the chair 
for the shoulder—what an outcry is there !—what 
a proclamation of her injustice and her incon- 
stancy!—what an alternation of shrinking and 
spurning at the coldness of her heart! Do we ask 
within if our own has retained all its ancient 
Joyalty, all its own warmth, and all that was 
poured into it? Often the true lover has little of 
true love compared with what he has undeservedly 
received and unreasonably exacts.”’ 

** But let it also be remembered, that marriage 
is the metempsychosis of women ; that it turns 
them into different creatures from what they were 
before. Liveliness in the girl may have been 
mistaken for good temper; the little pervicacity 
which at first is attractively provoking, at last pro- 
vokes without its attractiveness; negligence of 
order and propriety, of duties and civilities, long 
endured, often deprecated, ceases to be tolerable, 
when children grow up and are in danger of fol- 
lowing the example. It often happens, that if a 
man unhappy in the married state were to disclose 
the manifold causes of his uneasiness, they would 
be found, by those who were beyond their influ- 
ence, to be of such a nature as rather to excite 
derision than sympathy. The waters of bitterness 
do not fall on his head in a cataract, but through a 
colander—one, however, likes the vases of the 
Danaides, perforated only for replenishment. We 
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know scarcely the vestibule of a house of which we 
fancy we have penetrated into all the corners. We 
know not how grievously a man may have suf- 
fered, long before the calumnies of the world befel 
him, as he reluctantly left his house-door. There 
are women from whom incessant tears of anger 
swell forth at imaginary wrongs; but of contrition 
for their own delinquencies, not one.”’ 

‘“Marvent. We are captivated by no charms 
of description in the histories of Guicciardini or 
Machiavelli; we are detained by no peculiarities 
of character; we hear a clamorous scuffle in the 
street, and we close the door. How different the 
historians of antiquity! We read Sallust, and 
always are incited by the desire of reading on, 
although we are surrounded by conspirators and 
barbarians; we read Livy, until we imagine we 
are standing in an august pantheon covered with 
altars and standards, over which are the four fatal 
letters* that spell-bound all mankind. We step 
forth again among the modern Italians ; here we 
find plenty of rogues, plenty of receipts for making 
more; and little else. In the best passages we 
come upon a crowd of dark reflections, which 
scarcely a glimmer of glory pierces through ; and 
we stare at the tenuity of the spectres, but never 
at their altitude. Give me the poetical mind, the 
mind poetical in all things ; give me the poetical 
heart, the heart of hope and confidence, that beats 
the more strongly and resolutely under the good 
thrown down, and raises up fabric after fabric on 
the same foundation.—Parxer. At your time of 
life, Mr. Marvel’—Marvet. At mine, my lord 
bishop! I have lived with Milton. Such creative 
and redeeming spirits are like kindly and renovat- 
ing Nature. Volcano comes after voleano, yet 
covereth she with herbage and foliage, with vine 
and olive, and with whatever else refreshes and 
gladdens her, the Earth that has been gasping 
under the exhaustion of her throes.”’ 

** Little men in lofty places, who throw long 
shadows, because our sun is setting.’’—(Marvel’s 
definition of the statesmen of his time.) 

**] have usually found, that those who make 
faults of foibles, and crimes of faults, have within 
themselves an impulse toward worse; and give 
ready way to such impulse whenever they can, 
secretly or safely. There is a gravity which is not 
austere nor captious, which belongs not to melan- 
choly, nor dwells in contraction of heart, but arises 
from tenderness and hangs upon reflection.” 

‘** Usually men, in distributing fame, do as old 
maids and old misers do; they give everything to 
those who want nothing. In literature, often a 
man’s solitude, and oftener his magnitude, disin- 
clines us from helping him if we find him down. 
We are fonder of warming our hands at a fire 
already in a blaze than of blowing one.” 

**] know that Milton, and every other great 
poet, must be religious; for there is nothing so 
godlike as a love of order, with a power of bring- 
ing great things into it.” 

‘* Parker. When I ride or walk, I never carry 
jesse money about me, lest, throngh an inconsid- 
erate benevolence, I be tempted in some such 
manner to misapply it. ‘To be robbed, would give 
me as little or Jess concern.—Marvet. A man’s 
self is often his worst robber. He steals from his 
own bosom and heart what God has there depos- 
ited, and he hides it out of his way, as dogs and 
foxes do with bones. But the robberies we com- 
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mit on the body of our superfluities, and store up 
in vacant places, in places of poverty and sorrow, 
these, whether in the dark or in the daylight, leave 
us neither in nakedness nor in fear, are marked by 
no burning-iron of conscience, are followed by no 
scourge of reproach; they never deflower prosper- 
ity, they never distemper sleep.”’ 

**T do not like to hear a man ery out with pain ; 
but I would rather hear one thantwenty. Sorrow 
is the growth of all seasons; we had much, how- 
ever, to relieve it. Never did our England, since 
she first emerged from the ocean, rise so high 
above surrounding nations. The rivalry of Hol- 
land, the pride of Spain, the insolence of France, 
were thrust back by one finger each; yet those 
countries were then more powerful than they had 
ever been. The sword of Cromwell was preceded 
by the mace of Milton—by that mace which, when 
Oliver had rendered his account, opened to our 
contemplation the garden-gate of Paradise. An 
there were some around not unworthy to enter wit) 
him. In the compass of sixteen centuries, you 
will not number on the whole earth so many wise 
and admirable men as you could have found united 
in that single day, when England showed her true 
magnitude, and solved the question, Which is most, 
one or a million? There were giants in those 
days; but giants who feared God, and not who 
fought against him.’’—( Marvel describing the days 
of the English Commonwealth.) 

**Parker. Our children may expect from Lor! 
Clarendon a fair account of the prime movers in 
the late disturbances.—Marvet. He knew but 
one party, and saw it only in its gala suit. He 
despises those whom he left on the old litter; 
and he fancies all who have not risen want the 
ability to rise. No doubt he will speak unfavora- 
bly of those whom I most esteem: be it so: if 
their lives and writings do not controvert him, they 
are unworthy of my defence. Were | upon terns 
of intimacy with him, I would render him a ser- 
vice, by sending him the best translations, from 
Greek and Latin authors, of maxims left us by the 
wisest men ; maxims which my friends held longer 
than their fortunes, and dearer than their lives. 
And are the vapors of such quagmires as Claren- 
don to overcast the luminaries of mankind ? Should 
a Hyde lift up, I will not say his hand, I will not 
say his voice, should he lift up his eyes, against a 
Milton*’—Parxer. Mr. Milton would have bene- 
fited the world much more by coming into its little 
humors, and by complying with it cheerfully. 
Marve. As the needle turns away from th 
rising sun, from the meridian, from the occidenta!, 
from regions of fragrancy and gold and gems, and 
moves with unerring impulse to the frosts aud des- 
erts of the north, so Milton and some few others, 
in politics, philosophy, and religion, walk through 
the busy multitude, wave aside the importunate 
trader, and, after a momentary oscillation from ex- 
ternal agency, are found in the twilight and in the 
storm, pointing with certain index to the pole-ster 
of immutable truth.’’ 

** Parker. We are all of us dust and ashes.— 
Marve. True, my lord! but in some we recog- 
nize the dust of gold and the ashes of the pheenix ; 
in others the dust of the gateway and the ashes ol 
turf and stubble. With the greatest rulers upon 
earth, head and crown drop together, and are 
overlooked. It is true, we read of them in history; 
but we also read in history of crocodiles and 
hyenas. With great writers, whether in poetry 
or prose, what falls away is scarcely more ot 
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other than a vesture. The features of the man are 
imprinted on his works ; sand more lamps burn 
over them, and more religiously, than are lighted 
in temples or churches. Milton, and men like him, 
bring their own incense, kindle it with their own 
fire, and leave it unconsumed and unconsumable ; 
and their music, by day and by night, swells along 
a vault commensurate with the vault of heaven.— 
Parxer. Mr. Marvel, I am admiring the extreme- 
ly fine lace of your cravat.’’ 

“« Parker. Let us piously hope, Mr. Marvel, 
that God, in his good time, may turn Mr. Milton 
from the error of his ways, and incline his heart 
to repentance, and that so, he may finally be pre- 
pared for death.—Marvet. The wicked can never 
be prepared for it, the good always are. What is 
the preparation which so many ruffled wrists point 
out! ‘To gabble over prayer and praise, and con- 
fession and contrition. My lord! Heaven is not 
to be won by short hard work at the last, as some 
of us take a degree at the university, after much 
irregularity and negligence. I prefer a steady 
pace from the outset to the end, coming in cvol, 
and dismounting quietly. Instead of which, I 
have known many old playfellows of the devil 
spring up suddenly from their beds, and strike at 
him treacherously; while he, without a cuff, 
langhed and made grimaces in the corner of the 
room.”’ 

“1 am confident that Milton is heedless of how 
little weight he is held by those who are of none ; 
and that he never looks toward those somewhat 
more eminent, between whom and himself there 
have crept the waters of oblivion. As the pearl 
ripens in the obscurity of its shell, so ripens in the 
tomb all the fame that is truly precious. In fame 
he will be happier than in friendship. Were it 
possible that one among the faithful of the angels 
could have suffered wounds and dissolution in his 
conflict with the false, I should scarcely feel 
greater awe at discovering on some bleak moun- 
tain the bones of this our mighty defender, once 
shining in celestial panoply, once glowing at the 
trumpet-blast of God, but not proof against the 
desperate and the damned, than I have felt at en- 
tering the humble abode of Milton, whose spirit 
already reaches heaven, yet whose corporeal frame 
hath no quiet or safe resting-place here below. 
And shall not I, who loved him early, have the 
lonely and sad privilege to love him still? or shall 
fidelity to power be a virtue, and fidelity to tribu- 
lation an offence ?”’ 

‘Parker. The nation in general thanks him 
little for what he has been doing.—Marvet. Men 
who have been unsparing of their wisdom, like 
ladies who have been unfrugal of their favors, are 
abandoned by those who owe most to them, and 
hated or slighted by the rest. I wish beauty in her 
lost estate had consolations like genius.—ParkeEr. 
lie, fie, Mr. Marvel! Consolations for frailty !— 
Marvet. What wants them moret The reed is 
cut down, and seldom does the sickle wound the 
hand that cuts it. There it lies, trampled on, 
withered, and soon to be blown away.”’ 

We cannot leave Mr. Landor at a more auspi- 
cious time than when these lofty strains of wisdom 
and humanity are lingering around us. The 
author and outpourer of such, stands apart from 
ordinary writers, and will be known, esteemed, and 
listened to, when all the rubbish of light and fash- 
lonable reading, which has so chocked up our gen- 
eration, shall have passed away. He has himself 





somewhere finely said, that the voice comes deep- 


est from the sepulchre, and a great name has its 
root in the dead body. He is doubtless, for him- 
self, well content to obey that law. But this col- 
lection of his writings has reminded us for our own 
part, not to wait until *‘ deaf the praised ear, and 
mute the tuneful tongue.’’ Others, let us hope, 
will follow our example. And thus, while Mr. 
Landor yet lives, he may hear what is violent and 
brief in his writings forgiven—what is wise, tran- 
quil, and continuous, gratefully accepted—and may 
know that he has not vainly striven for those high 
rewards which he has so frequently and fully chal- 
lenged. ‘* Fame, they tell you, is air; but without 
air there is no life for any—without fame there is 
none for the best.”’ 





From the Tribune, 


A SONG OF SPRING. 
BY A CONVICT IN A STATE PRISON. 


Tue Spring! the Spring! I love its breath, 
Sweeping over each hill and plain ; 
The rigid trees revive from death ; 
The warblers sing again : 
On the bending bough 
They twitter now, 
Or repair the broken nest ; 
From Southern lands 
They flock in bands, 
And spread from East to West. 


The Spring, O how I love the Spring ! 
To drink its pure fresh air ; 
And fain would I some tribute bring, 
For all the sweets I share : 
No hand ean trace 
With equal grace, 
That bursting bud or flower ; 
None else but He 
That nurtured me, 
Can wield such potent power. 


The pale cheek’d sons of Cities hail 
The brilliant bloom of Spring ; 
The boatmen spread the long furl’d sail ; 
The rustic plowmen sing : 
The bee prepares 
For Summer’s cares, 
And trims her wings for flight ; 
And countless swarms 
Of thousand forms, 
Proclaim their Maker’s might. 


Shall Man remain a senseless clod, 
While all creation smiles in Spring? 
While all that breathes looks up to God, 
The Life, the Source of ev’rything ? 
Each trembling star 
Speaks from afar, 
And nightly anthems raise ; 
While Sun and Moon 
At night and noon, 
Lead on the theme of praise. 


April 1st, 1846. M. T. Y. 





THE STORY OF 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE STORY OF LADY GRANGE. 


Tue person called, by the courtesy of Scotland, 
Lady Grange, was the wife of the Honorable 
James Erskine, a judge of the court of sessions, 
younger brother of that Earl of Mar who headed 
an insurrection against the house of Brunswick in 
1715. Lord Grange, as this judge was designated, 
passed through life as a leader in the whig or 
Presbyterian party in his native country, and as 
one professing high evangelical principles; and 
probably he would not now have been remembered 
for either good or evil, if he had not acted an ex- 
traordinary part towards his wife. The history 
of that lady gives us a curious idea of the state of 
mauners in Scotland in the early part of last cen- 
tury. 

We are prepared for something tragic by the 
parentage of Lady Grange. In Edinburgh, on a 
Sunday afternoon in the spring of the year 1689, 
the president of the court of session was walking 
quietly home from church, when a pistol-shot, fired 
close behind him, brought him to the ground a 
corpse. Amongst the crowd who gathered round 
the spot stood a gloomy-looking man, who, when 
he heard that the venerable judge had died instant- 
ly, remarked that he was not accustomed to do 
things by halves. This man, who had been led to 
commit the murder in revenge for an award of the 
yresident, commanding him to make provision for 
fis wife and family, and who expiated his crime 
with his life, was the father of Mrs. Erskine, born 
Rachel Chiesly. In the present comparatively en- 


lightened age, we can understand how there might 
be a predisposition to insanity in such a family, apt 


to show itself at ordinary moments in incontrollable 
bad temper, and occasionally in wild and Jamenta- 
ble acts. But in those days such considerations 
did not occur. 

Lord and Lady Grange had been married up- 
wards of twenty years, and had had several chil- 
dren, when, in 1730, a separation was determined 
on between them. It is usually difficult in such 
cases to say in what degree the parties are respect- 
ively blamable ; how far there have been positive 
faults on one side, and want of forbearance on the 
other, and so forth. If we were to believe the lady 
in this instance, there had been love and peace for 
twenty years, when at length Lord Grange took a 
sudden dislike to his wife, and would no longer 
live with her. He, on the other hand, speaks of 
having suffered long from her ‘‘ unsubduable rage 
and madness,”’ and of having failed in all his efforts 
to bring her to a reasonable conduct. There is too 
much reason to believe that the latter statement is 
in the main true; although, were it more so, it 
would still leave Lord Grange unjustifiable in the 
measures which he took with respect to his wife. 
It is traditionally stated that, in their unh@ppy 
quarrels, the lady did not scruple to remind her 
husband whose daughter she was—thus hinting at 
what she was capable of doing if she thought her- 
self deeply aggrieved. However all this might be, 
in the year 1730, a separation was agreed to, (with 
great reluctance on the part of the lady,) his lord- 
ship agreeing to give her a hundred a-year for her 
maintenance, so long as she should continue to live 
apart from him. 

After spending some months in the country, 
Lady Grange returned to Edinburgh, and took a 
lodging near her husband’s house, for the purpose, 
as she tells us, of endeavoring to induce him to 





LADY GRANGE. 

thke her back, and that she might occasionally sec 
her children. According to Lord Grange, she be- 
gan to torment him by following him and the chjj- 
dren on the street ‘‘ in a scandalous and shamefy| 
manner,’’ and coming to his house and calling re 
proaches to him through the windows,* especially 
when there was company with him. He thus 
writes—*‘ In his house, at the bottom of Niddry's 
Wynd, where there is a court through which one 
enters the house, one time among others, when jt 
was full of chairs, chair-men and footmen, who at- 


_ tended the company that were with himself, or his 


sister Lady Jane Paterson, then keeping house 
together, she came into this court, and among that 
mob shamelessly cried up to the windows injurious 
reproaches, and would not go away, though ep- 
treated, till, hearing the late Lord Lovat’s voice, 
who was visiting Mr. f——, and seeing two of his 
servants among the other footmen, ‘ Oh,’ said she, 
‘is your master here?’ and instantly ran off.’’ He 
speaks of her having attacked him one day iy 
church ; at another time she forced him to take 
refuge with his son in a tavern for two hours. She 
even threatened to assault him on the bench, 
** which he every day expected ; for she professed 
that she had no shame.”’ 

The traditionary account of Lady Grange repre- 
sents her fate as having been at last decided by her 
threatening to expose her husband to the govern- 
ment for certain treasonable practices. It would 
now appear that this was partially true. In his 
statement, Lord Grange tells us that he had som 
time before gone to London, to arrange the privat 
affairs of the Countess of Mar, then become unable 
to conduct them herself, and he had sent an ac- 
count of his procedure to his wife, including some 
reflections on a certain great minister, (doubtless 
Walpole,) who had thwarted him much, and been 
of serious detriment to the interests of his family 
in this matter. This document she retained, and 
she now threatened to take it to London, and use 
it for her husband’s disadvantage, being supported 
in the design by several persons with whom she 
associated. While denying that he had been con- 
cerned in anything treasonable, Lord Grange says, 
**he had already too great a load of that great 
minister's wrath on his back to stand still and see 
more of it fall upon him by the treachery and mad- 
ness of such a wife and such worthy confederates.” 
The lady had taken a seat in a stage-coach for 
London.t Lord Grange caused a friend to go and 
make interest to get her money returned, and the 
seat let to another person: in which odd proceed- 
ing he was successful. Thus was the journe) 
stayed for the mean time ; but the lady declared her 
resolution to go as soon as possible, ‘* What,” 
says Lord Grange, ‘‘ could a man do with such 4 
wife? There was great reason to think she would 
daily go on to do mischief to her family, and to 
affront and bring a blot on her children, especially 
her daughters. There were things that could not 
be redressed in a court of justice, and we had not 
then a madhouse to lock such unhappy people up 
in.”” 

The result of his lordship’s deliberations was 4 
plan for what he delicately calls ‘* sequestrating 


* We here and elsewhere quote a paper in Lord 
Grange’s own hand. 

+ “ Then, and some time before and after, there was 4 
stage-coach from hence to England ;” so says his lord- 
ship ; implying that, in 1751, when he was writing, there 
was no such public conveniency! It had been tried, and 
had failed. 
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his wife. It appears to have been concerted be-{march was resumed. Thus they journeyed for 
tween himself and a number of Highland chiefs, | several days into the Highlands, never allowing 
including, above all, the notorious Lord Lovat, who | the unfortunate lady to speak, and taking the most 
a few years after was to conclude a long life of | rigid care to prevent any one from becoming aware 
treachery, cruelty, and selfish ambition on Tower | of her situation. During this time she never had off 
Hill. We now turn to the lady’s narrative, which | her clothes: one day she slept in a barn, another 
yroceeds to tell that, on the evening of the 22d of |in an open enclosure. Regard to delicacy in such 
Samey, 1732, a party of Highlandmen, wearing | a case was impossible. After a fortnight spent at 
the livery of Lord Lovat, made their way into her|}a house on Lord Lovat’s ground, (probably in 
Jodgings, and forcibly seized her, throwing her | Stratherick, Inverness-shire,) the journey was re- 
down and gagging her, then tying a cloth over her| newed in the same style as before ; only Mr. Fors 
head, and carrying her off as if she had been a| ter had retired from the party, and the lady found 
corpse. At the bottom of the stair was a chair| herself entirely in the hands of Frasers. 
containing a man, who took the hapless lady upon| They now crossed a loch into Glengarry’s land, 
his knees, and held her fast in his arms till they | where they lodged several nights in eow-houses, or 
had got toa place in the outskirts of the town. | in the open air, making progress all the time to the 
Then they took her from the chair, removed the | westward, where the country becomes extremely 
cloth from her head, and mounted her upon a horse} wild. At Lochourn, an arm of the sea on the west 
behind a man, to whom she was tied ; after which | coast, the unfortunate lady was transferred to a 
the party rode off ‘* by the lee light of the moon,’’| small vessel which was in waiting for her. Bit- 
to quote the language of the old ballads, whose in-| terly did she weep, and pitifully implore compas- 
cidents the present resembles in character. sion; but the Highlanders understood not her lan- 
The treatment of the lady by the way was, if we| guage, and though they had done so, a departure 
can believe her own account, by no means gentle. | from the orders which had been given them was 
The leader, although a gentleman, (Mr. Forster | not to be expected from men of their character. In 
of Corsebonny,) disregarded her entreaties to be | the vessel she found that she was in the custody of 
allowed to stop on account of cramp in her side,| one Alexander Macdonald, a tenant of one of the 
and only answered by ordering a servant to renew | western islands named Heskir, belonging to Sir 
the bandages over her mouth. She observed that! Alexander Macdonald of Sleat; and here we have 
they rode along the Long Way, (where Princes | a curious indication of the spirit in which the High- 
Street now stands,) past the castle, and so to the | landers conducted such transactions. ‘I told 
Linlithgow road. After a ride of nearly twenty | him,” says the lady, ‘‘ that I was stolen at Edin- 
miles, they stopped at Muiravonside, the house of | burgh, and brought there by force, and that it was 
Mr. John Macleod, advocate, where servants ap-| contrary to the laws what they were doing. He 
peared waiting to receive the lady—and thus | answered that he would not keep me, or any other, 
showed that the master of the house had been en-| against their will, except Sir Alexander Macdonald 
gaged to aid in her abduction. She was taken up | were in the affair.’’ While they lay in Lochourn, 
stairs to a comfortable bedroom; but a man being | waiting for a wind, the brother and son of Macdo- 
posted in the room as a guard, she could not go to | nald of Scothouse came to see, but not to relieve 
bed nor take any repose. Thus she spent the en-| her. Other persons visited the sloop, and among 
suing day, and when it was night, she was taken | these one William Tolmy, a tenant of the chief of 
out and remounted in the same fashion as before ;| Macleod, and who had once been a merchant at 
and the party then rode along through the Tor-| Inverness. ‘This was the first person she had seen 
wood, and so to the place called Wester Polmaise,| who expressed any sympathy with her. He un- 
belonging to a gentleman of the name of Stewart, | dertook to bear information of her retreat to her 
whose steward or factor was one of the cavaleade. | friend and ‘‘ man of business.’’ Mr. Hope of Ran- 
Here was an old tower, having one little room on keillor, in Edinburgh; but it does not appear that 
each floor, as is usually the case in such buildings; | he fulfilled his promise. 
and into one of these rooms, the window of which} Lady Grange remained in Macdonald’s charge at 
was boarded over, the lady was conducted. She| Heskir nearly two years—during the first year 
continued here for thirteen or fourteen weeks, sup-| without once seeing bread, and with no supply of 
plied with a sufficiency of the comforts of life, but | clothing ; obliged, in fact, to live in the same mis- 
never allowed to go into the open air: till at length | erable way as the rest of the family ; afterwards 
her health gave way, and the factor began to fear some little indulgence was shown to her. This 
being concerned in her death. By his intercession | island was of desolate aspect, and had no inhabit- 
with Mr. Forster, she was then permitted to go| ant besides Macdonald and his wife: the wretch- 
into the court, under a guard; but such was the) edness of such a situation for a lady who had been 
rigor of her keepers, that the garden was still de-| all her life accustomed to the refined society of a 
nied to her. capital may of course be imagined. Macdonald 
Thus time passed drearily on until the month of | would never allow her to write to any one; but he 
August, during all which time the prisoner had no| went to his landlord, Sir Alexander, to plead for 
communication with the external world. At length, | the indulgences she required. On one of these oc- 
by an arrangement made between Lord Lovat and | casions, Sir Alexander expressed his regret at hav- 
Mr. Forster, at the house of the latter near Stir-| ing been concerned in such an affair, and wished 
ling, Lady Grange was one night forcibly brought | he were quit of it. The wonder is, how Erskine 
out and mounted again as formerly, and carried off | should have induced all these men to interest them 
amidst a guard of horsemen. She recognized sev-| selves in the ‘‘ sequestration’ of his wife. One 
eral of Lovat’s people in this troop, and found Fors- | thing is here remarkable: they were all of them 
ter once more in command. ‘They passed by Stir-| friends of the Stuart family, as was Macleod of 
ling bridge, and thence onward to the Highlands, | Macleod, into whose hands the lady subsequently 
but she no longer knew the way they were going. fell. It therefore becomes probable that Erskine 
Before daylight they stopped at a house, where| had at least convinced them that her seclusion 
she was lodged during the day, and at night the | from the world was necessary in some way for 
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the preservation of political secrets important to 
them. 

In June, 1734 a sloop came to Heskir to take 
away the lady; it was commanded by a Macleod, 
and in it she was conveyed to the remotest spot of 
ground connected with the British islands ; namely, 
the isle of St. Kilda, the property of the chief of 
Macleod, and remarkable for the simple character 
of the poor peasantry who occupy it. There can- 
not, of course, be a doubt that those who had an 
interest in the seclusion of Lady Grange, regarded 
this as a more eligible place than Heskir, in as far 
as it was more out of the way, and promised better 
for her complete and permanent confinement. In 
some respects it was an advantageous change for 
the lady : the place was not uninhabited, as Heskir 
very nearly was; and her domestic accommodation 
was better. In St. Kilda, she was placed in a 
house or cottage of two small apartments, tolerably 
well-furnished, with a girl to wait upon her, and 
provided with a sufficiency of good food and cloth- 
ing. Of educated persons the island contained not 
one, except for a short time a Highland Pres- 
byterian clergyman named Roderick Maclennan. 
There was hardly even a person capable of speak- 
ing or understanding the English language within 
reach. No books, no intelligence from the world 
in which she had once lived. Only once a year 
did a steward come to collect the rent paid in kind 
by the poor people; and by him was the lady reg- 
ularly furnished with a store of such articles 
foreign to the place as she needed ; usually a stone 
of sugar, a pound of tea, six pecks of wheat, and 
an anker of spirits. Thus she had ro lack of 
the common necessaries of life: she only wanted 
society and freedom. In this way she spent seven 
dreary years in St. Kilda. How she contrived to 
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pass her time, we have no means of knowing. | 


: iS | 
We learn, however, some particulars of her his- 


tory during this period from the testimony of those 
who had a charge over her. If this is to be 
believed, she made incessant efforts, though with- 
out effect, to bribe the islanders to assist in liber- 
ating her. Once a stray vessel sent a boat ashore | 
for water: she no sooner heard of it, than she de- | 
spatched the minister's wife to apprize the sailors 
of her situation, and entreat them to rescue her; | 
but Mrs. Maclennan did not reach the spot till after 

they had departed. She was kind to the peas- | 
antry, giving them from her own stores ; and some- 
times had the women to come and dance before 
her; but her temper and habits were not such as 
to gain their esteem. Often she drank too much, | 
and whenever any one near her committed the 

slightest mistake, she would fly into a furious pas- 
sion, and even resort to violence. Once she was 
detected in an attempt during the night to obtain a 
pistol from above the steward’s bed in the room 
next to her own: on his awaking and seeing her, 
she ran off to her own bed. One is disposed, of 
course, to make all possible allowances for a per- 
son in her wretched circumstances ; yet there can | 
be little doubt, from the evidence before us, that it | 
was a natural and habitual violence of temper | 
which displayed itself during her residence in St. 

Kilda. 

Meanwhile it was known in Edinburgh that | 
Lady Grange had been forcibly carried away and | 
placed in seclusion by orders of her husband ; but | 
her whereabouts was a mystery to all besides a few 
who were concerned to keep it secret. During the | 
years which had elapsed since her abduction, Mr. 
Erskine had given up his seat on the bench, and 
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entered into political life as a friend of the Prince 
of Wales, and opponent of Sir Robert Walpole. 
The world had wondered at the events of his 
domestic life, and several persons denounced the 
singular means he had adopted for obtaining do- 
mestic peace. But, in the main, he stood as wel] 
with society as he had ever done. At length, in 
the winter of 1740-1, a communication from Lady 
Grange for the first time reached her friends. |; 
was brought by the minister Maclennan and his 
wife, who had left the island in discontent, afte, 
quarrelling with Macleod’s steward. ‘The idea oj 
a lady by birth and education being immured for a 
series of years in an outlandish place, where on); 
the most illiterate peasantry resided, and this by 
the command of a husband who could only con- 
plain of her irritable temper, struck forcibly upon 
ublic feeling, and particularly upon the mind oj 
Fady Grange’s legal agent, Mr. Hope of Rup- 
keillor, who had all along felt a keen interest jy 
her fate. Of Mr. Hope it may be remarked tha: 
he was alsoa zealous Jacobite ; yet, though 
the persons engaged in the lady’s abduction w: 
of that party, he hesitated not to take active meas- 
ures on the contrary side. He immediately applied 
to the Lord Justice Clerk (supreme criminal judg: 
for a warrant to search for and liberate Lad 
Grange. This application was opposed by 1! 
friends of Mr. Erskine; and eventually it w 
defeated : yet he was not on that account deterr 
from hiring a vessel, and sending it with arn 
men to secure the freedom of the lady—a si 
which, as it was illegal and dangerous, obvious! 
implied no small risk on his own part. This s! 
proceeded no farther than the harbor ealled t) 
Horseshoe in Lorn, (now, we believe, the seat o: 
the thriving young town of Oban,) where the 1 
ter quarrelled with and set on shore Mrs. Macik 
nan, his guide. Apparently the voyage was no! 
prosecuted, in consequence of intelligence being 
received that the lady had been removed to anot! 
place, where she was kept in more humane ci 
cumstances. If so, its object might be considered 
as in part at least, though indirectly, accomplishe: 
There lies before us a warrant, signed in 1! 
holograph of Norman Macleod—the same insular 
chief who, a few years after, lost public respect in 
consequence of his desertion of the Jacobite cause. 
and showing an active hostility to Prince Charles 
when in hiding. ‘The document is dated at Dun- 
vegan, February 17, 1741, and proceeds upon a 
rumor which has reached the writer, that a certa 
gentlewoman, called Lady Grange, was carried \ 
his isle of St. Kilda in 1734, and has ever sinc: 
been confined there under cruel circumstances 
Regarding this as a scandal which he is bound to 
inquire into, (as if it could have hitherto been a 
secret to him,) he orders his baron-bailie of Har- 
rish, Donald Macleod of Bernera [this was 
gallant fellow, who went out in the forty-five]! 
proceed to that island and make the necessar 
investigations. Before us also lies the origin 
precognition taken by honest Donald, six days 
thereafter, when the various persons who had been 
about Lady Grange gave evidence respecting her. 
The general bearing of this testimony, besides es 
tablishing the fact of her confinement as a prisoner. 
is to the effect that she was treated well in al] other 
respects, having a house forty feet long, with an 
inner room and achimney to it, acurtained bed, arm- 
chair, table, and other articles ; ample store of good 
provisions, including spirits; and plenty of good 
clothes; but that she was addicted to liquor, and 
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liable to dreadful outbreaks of anger. Evidence 
was at the same time taken regarding the character 
of the Maclennans, upon whose reports Mr. Hope 
had proceeded. It was Mr. Erskine’s interest to 
establish that they were worthless persons, and to 
this effect strong testimony was given by several of 
the islanders, though it would be difficult to say 
with what degree of verity. The whole purpose of 
these precognitions was to meet the clamors raised 
by Mr. Hope as to the barbarities to which Lady 
Grange had been subjected. They had the effect 
of stopping for a time the legal proceedings threat- 
ened by that gentleman ; but he afterwards raised 
an action in the Court of Sessior for payment of 
the arrears of aliment or allowance due to the lady 
amounting to £1150, and obtained decreet or 
judgment in the year 1743 against the defender in 
absence ; though he did not choose to put it in 
force. 

The unfortunate cause of all these proceedings 
ceased to be a trouble to any one in May, 1745. 
Erskine, writing from Westminster, June 1, in 
answer to an’ intimation of her death, says, ‘I 
most heartily thank you, my dear friend, for the 
timely notice you gave me of the death of that per- 
son. It would be a ridiculous untruth to pretend 
grief for it; but as it brings to my mind a train of 
various things for many years back, it gives me 
concern. Her retaining wit and facetiousness to 
the last surprises me. These qualities none found 
inher, no more than common sense or good 
nature, before she went to these parts; and of the 
reverse of all which, if she had not been irrecover- 
ably possest, in an extraordinary and ‘insufferable 
degree, after many years’ fruitless endeavors to 
reclaim her, she had never seen these parts. I 
long for the particulars of her death, which, you 
are pleased to tell me, I am to have by next 
post.’’ 

Mr. Hope’s wife and daughters being left as 
heirs of Lady Grange, an action was raised in their 
name for the £1150 formerly awarded, and for 
three years additional of her annuity ; and for this 
compound sum decreet was obtained, which was 
followed by steps for forcing payment. The 
Hopes were aware, however, of the dubious char- 
acter of this claim, seeing that Mr. Erskine, from 
whatever causes, had substituted an actual sub- 
sistence since 1732. They accordingly intimated 
that they aimed at no personal benefit from Lady 
Grange’s bequest; and the affair terminated in 
Mr. Erskine reimbursing Mr. Hope for all the ex- 
penses he had incurred on behalf of the lady, 
including that for the sloop which he had hired to 
proceed to St. Kilda for her rescue. 

It is humbly thought that this story casts a 
curious and faithful light upon the age of our 
grandfathers, showing things in a kind of trans- 
ition from the sanguinary violence of an earlier 
age to the humanity of the presenttimes. Erskine, 
hot to speak of his office of a judge in Scotland, 
moved in English society of the highest character. 
He must have been the friend of Lyttelton, Pope, 
Thomson, and other ornaments of Frederick’s 
court; and, as the brother-in-law of the Countess 
of Mar, who was sister of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, he would figure in the brilliant circle 
which surrounded that star of the age of the secon.] 
George. Yet he does not appear to have ever fvit 
amoment’s compunction at leaving the mother of 
his children to pine and fret herself to death in a 
half-savage wilderness, 


“* Placed far amidst the melancholy main ;”* 








for in a paper which expresses his feelings on the 
subject pretty freely, he justifies the ‘* sequestra- 
tion’’ as a step required by prudence and decency ; 
and, in showing that the gross necessaries of life 
were afforded to his wife, seems to have considered 
that his whole duty toward her was discharged. 
Such an insensibility could not be peculiar to one 
man; it indicates the temper of a class and of an 
age. While congratulating ourselves on the im- 
proved humanity of our own times, we may glance 
with satisfaction to the means which it places in 
our power for the proper treatment of patients like 
Mrs. Erskine. Such a woman would now be re- 
garded as the unfortunate victim of disease, and in 
instead of being foreibly carried off under cloud of 
night by a band of Highlanders, and committed to 
confinement on the outskirts of the world, she 
would, with proper precautions, be remitted to an 
asylum, where, by gentle and rational manage- 
ment, it might be hoped that she would be re- 
stored to mental health, or, at the worst, enabled to 
spend the remainder of her days in the utmost com- 
fort which her state admitted of. 





THE OLD AGE OF WILDERSPIN. 


A tecture from Wilderspin on Infant Training, 
illustrated by an exhibition of his pupils, is among 
the things which those who have heard and seen 
them cannot forget. It was curious to observe 
the instinctive tact with which he brought himself 
to the level of his pupils, and entered into all their 
childish feelings, saw the difficulties of their ex- 
panding intellect, and removed obstacles from their 
path. It was a beautiful spectacle, the ebsorbjng 
love with which he brooded over the tiny objects 
of his care, and the entireness of confiding affec- 
tion with which they repaid him. It was a mani- 
festation of childish grandeur in childish sports— 
a human reflex of the divine sentiment, ‘* Suffer 
little children to come unto me’’—a living cor- 
roboration that ‘‘of such are the kingdom of 
Heaven.”’ 

It is impossible to exaggerate the good that has 
been done by Wilderspin. He taught the art of 
training infants, by kindness and in play, to every 
corner of the land. ‘The schools which he organ- 
ized have become local model schools from which 
others were copied, and Normal schools where 
teachers were trained. The Infant Schools estab- 
lished upon his plan have carried a soul of good- 
ness into the most squalid and reckless regions of 
our neglected manufacturing districts. They have 
been nurseries where kindly attendance was be- 
stowed upon those whose parents, toiling in fac- 
tories from sunrise to sunset, had not time to care 
for them as infancy requires, even had their minds 
been less cramped, their feelings less blunted by 
their lives of drudgery. And the little creatures 
have in not a few cases been missionaries of 
human feeling and moral principle to their parents. 
Men and women have caught habits of tidiness and 
a sense of decorum from the example and imper- 
fect lispings of their babes. 

If ever there was an unselfish enthusiast, it was 
Wilderspin. Collective childhood was to him 
what country is to the patriot. He lived for chil- 
dren. His pleasure was to elicit their faculties, to 
inform their minds, to contribute to their happi- 
ness, to arm them with principles adapted to their 
capacity. His time was at the command of all 
who required it in this cause. The employment 
of his life was to found and organize Infant 
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Schools, asking little for his trouble, and paying 
agents to assist him. 

The rationale of remuneration for labor is as yet 
ill understood in this world of ours. There are 
professions—that of merchants, for example—in 
which the business itself is to look after the salary. 
There are professions—that of a teacher, for ex- 
ample—in which the labor, if conscientiously per- 
formed, leaves no time to drive bargains, look out 
for jobs, and dun reluctant debtors. There are 
classes of industrious and useful citizens, the full 
benefit of whose intelligence and energy society 
can only obtain by putting them upon salaries and 
superannuated allowances. Yet they are too 
often left—unfitted for the task by nature—to 
hawk about their wares tocasual purchasers. The 
consequence is, that a life of useful, proud, and 
happy activity, is too often closed in penury. 
These most industrious of ants share, in the winter 
of their years, the cold and hunger of the most 
thoughtless cigales that ever wasted their summer 
hours in idle singing. 

This, we regret to say, there is imminent 
danger may be the lot of Wilderspin. It was pre- 
dicted by many, that unless his country remune- 
rated him, his old age must be an old age of 
poverty ; and the prediction is on the eve of fulfil- 
ment. An effort has been made to set on foot a 
subscription towards ‘a national tribute towards 
Mr. Wilderspin.’’ The subscription-list is on 
our table: beside it lies the subscription-lists to 
the Hudson Testimonial—we blush at the con- 
trast. — Spectator. 


CRADLE CIVILIZATION. 


SONNET, ON READING THE APPEAL FOR WILDERSPIN, 
IN LAST SPECTATOR. 


Tue ** leading men” in science or in art, 
Those whom the giddy thoughtless world deems 
great— 
The merchant kings, who throng the city’s mart— 
The babbling senators, who rule the state— 
The very queen herself, who moves apart 
In loftier sphere, while crowds her word await— 
All these can sway the actions, not the heart ; 
They can but govern, cannot educate. 
This is their office high, who would obey 
His word who was the truth, the life, the way— 
‘* Bring little children to me, while ye may.”’ , 
Blest is such greatness: with sweet psaltery 
Do infant voices wing* their way on high, 
Answered by angel choirs beyond the ethereal sky. 
Ww. J. 





ENGLISH REPEAL OF THE IRISH UNION. 


Tue Irish members seem resolved to convert the 
English people to be repealers. They do their 
best to show that progress in the business of 
rational legislation is rendered absolutely impossi- 
ble by their presence—to make that presence an 
exasperating and intolerable nuisance. If such is 
their object, their conduct in the house of commons 
for the last few weeks has been ingeniously de- 
vised. It might ultimately result in provoking a 


* Enea mtegoerta. 





ENGLISH REPEAL OF THE IRISH UNION. 


** Saxon’’ hatred of the ‘* Celt’’—an English cry 
for repeal. 

Yet such success might assume a most unwel- 
come shape. An English measure of repeal might 
be so formed as to be very ill suited to Irish wishes 
and tastes. Once resolved upon the general prin- 
ciple of the project, England might insist on con- 
ditions and auxiliary measures disastrous for the 
hostile party. A few of the possible accompani- 
ments readily suggest themselves. 

Many owners of Irish land are English subjects 
and Englishmen. Representatives of the class 
abound in the legislature as now constituted, 
Those landowners would of course dislike to hold 
their land under an alien legislature : but would 
they consent to confiscate their own property by 
act of parliament? Of course not. One condition 
in the English act of repeal would be indemnity 
for landowners, and adequate compensation for 
such as chose to relinquish their Irish lands. 

Nay, Irishmen are English subjects, and cannot 
be deprived of their innate privileges as such, any 
more than born Englishmen. Many Celtic land- 
owners are embarrassed, perhaps secretly insol- 
vent. The compensation would be a promising 
way of extrication. How many Celts might not 
suddenly discover that they belonged to the class 
of most loyal English subjects, and add them- 
selves to the number receiving the proceeds 
of the new tax on the Irish people—a tax for 
absentees ? 

Another condition might be the enforcement of 
an alien act on all Irish in this country, especially 
recusants and paupers. Why should England 
maintain the paupers of a ‘‘ foreign’’ country, or 
suffer foreign laborers to struggle for a share of 
harvest-labor ? 


The army in Ireland would be withdrawn of 
course—on fulfilment of the conditions to the act 


of repeal. Till that time, it would become ar 
army of occupation. Napoleon taught the practice 
of suffering armies to support themselves on the 
countries occupied. 

Its claims satisfied, its held withdrawn, Eng- 
land might yet once more invite the Irish nation 
declare, by its majority, whether or not it would 
rejoin rich and powerful England. Would that 
question excite no fierce disputation and contest 1 
Ireland? Perhaps England might not refuse th: 
alliance of any friendly party in any portion o! 
Treland, perhaps not refuse a promise to acceyt 
the overtures of any de facto government i 
Dublin. 

Perhaps England might specially invite a par- 
ticular province to retinite itself with Great 
Britain; giving to that province the peculiar 
privileges of commerce and defence due to an 
integral part of the empire. Repeal of the unio 
with England might be repeal of the unity 0! 
Treland. ' 

Repeal is a dream ; but supposing it possible ! 
any shape, some such conditions would be » 
imaginary possibilities. However, they cannct 
happen. This present fit of dreaming over, Ire- 
land will know better than some of her preset! 
members, and they will be her members no longer 
—Spectator, April 25. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 


Amone the educational measures which have 
from time to time received the sanction and sup- 
port of the government, may be instanced, as not 
the least important, the Schools of Design, which 
have been for some years in active operation, im- 
parting ‘* the best instruction at the smallest amount 
of payment.’’ From the central school at Somer- 
set House, an annual report of the managing coun- 
cil is issued, giving a general account of the pro- 
ceedings of each school, the progress of the pupils, 
financial statements, and other matters worthy of 
consideration. We shall avail ourselves of the 
third and fourth reports, embracing a period of 
time from May, 1843, to June of the present year, 
to bring the position and prospects of these useful 
institutions before the readers of the Journal. 

The school at Somerset House was ‘‘ originally 
established as a school of design in ornamental art, 
for the special purpose of teaching its application 
to manufactures ;’’ and a systematic plan of in- 
struction was adopted, by which the students were 
divided into elementary drawing and other classes, 
having reference to the particular objects of their 
studies. A certain position in the school is as- 
signed to them on entrance, from which they work 
gradually onwards, commencing with elementary 
drawing in outline, which they are not permitted to 
leave until they can draw with correctness; the 
next step is to the class for shading, at first from 
the flat, so as to educe skill in the use of the 
chalk; after which they pass to drawing from 
casts, modelling, the study of color, chiaro oscuro, 
water colors, and painting from nature; to this 
succeeds drawing the figure, perspective ; and the 
highest class, in which is acquired a knowledge of 
“the history, principles, and practice of ornamen- 
tal design, and its application to the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture, including the study of oil, 
tempera, fresco, encaustic, or wax painting; and 
the practice of various branches of decorative 
art.’” 

This, it will be acknowledged, opens a valuable 
course of study, which, it is gratifying to observe, 
is not confined exclusively to the male sex ; for fe- 
male schools, conducted by ladies, under the gene- 
ral supervision of the director appointed by the 
council, exist as parts of the central and provincial 
establishments ; thus offering to the gentler sex an 
advantage which, in their present want of profita- 
ble occupation, promises to be important and ele- 
vating. 

The fees of admission to the central school are 
four shillings per month for the morning classes, 
and two shillings per month for the evening ; the 
hours of attendance being, for five days in the 
week, from ten till three in the one case, and from 
half past six until nine p. m. in the other; thus 
giving those whose occupations prevent their at- 
tendance in the day, an opportunity of doing so 
after working hours. ‘The fees at the branch 
school in Spitalfields are just half of those paid re- 
spectively at the central establishment for the same 
period of study ; and the subscription to the female 
school is not more than two shillings monthly, for 
which their course of instruction includes, in con- 
nexion with that already detailed, ‘* the practice of 
pattern drawing and designing, for those branches 
of industry which are most suited to the pursuits 
of females—such as lace, embroidery, &c.; and 
instruction in drawing on wood, for the purpose of 
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engraving, cross-hatched lithography ; porcelain 
painting, and other kinds of ornamenta] work, in 
the execution of which they may be advantageous- 
ly employed.”’ 

In order to secure as far as possible the legiti- 
mate ends for which the schools were established, 
‘* candidates for admission are required to be recom- 
mended by two respectable individuals, and are 
expected to leave with their application one or 
more drawings as specimens of their ability.’’ 
Blank forms of certificate may always be had if 
applied for, which, when filled up, and properly 
signed, must distinctly state ‘‘ the present and pro- 
posed occupation of the applicant.” No pupil un- 
.der the age of twelve is admitted; and we find 
from the table in the third report, that the whole 
number of students in the central school in 1843-4, 
comprehended, from 12 to 15 years, 40; 15 to 20 
years, 189 ; and 46 above the latter age ; while the 
attendance showed an average monthly increase of 
18 over the preceding year, with a proportionate 
increase in the amount received for fees. ‘The re- 
port for the present year proves ‘ that schools of 
design, as the means of, attaining improvement in 
the productions of ornamental art in this country, 
are very highly estimated throughout our commer- 
cial communities; and that there appears to exist 
in the minds of all who are most competent to 
judge, and most interested in the prosperity of our 
national manufactures, a decided conviction of the 
practical importance of continuing and extending 
the instruction which it is the object of schools of 
design to impart’’—there being an average month- 
ly increase of 33 in the attendance throughout the 
year, with a corresponding augmentation of the 
total amount of subscriptions. Of these students, 
31 are from the age of 12 to 15; 159 from 15 to 
20; 104 from 20 to 25; 24 from 25 to 30; 12 from 
30 to 35. It will thus be seen that the largest 
attendance is among the young, from whom, 
their habits being yet unformed, the most is to be 
hoped. 

The occupations of the pupils are given in a 
tabular statement, from which we learn that twen- 
ty-three are arabesque painters and decorators, nine 
cabinetmakers, twenty-three ornamental wood-car- 
vers, twenty-two architects, eight joiners, four car- 
penters, three upholsterers, fifteen copperplate 
engravers, seven builders, nine clerks, five wood 
engravers, eighteen designers for manufactures ; 
of weavers, watchmakers, smiths, surveyors, and 
engineers, one each. These are but a few of the 
whole number, of which forty-four come under the 
head of ‘‘ occupation undetermined.’’ It is ex- 
pressed in the fourth of the printed rules, that ‘* no 
student be admitted who is studying fine art solely 
for the purpose of being a painter or sculptor ;”’ 
and we are further informed that, ‘‘ in opening na- 
tional schools of design for the almost gratuitous 
instruction of the industrial classes, it was by no 
means intended to afford accommodation to such as 
seek only to acquire a little knowledge of the fine 
arts as a mere educational accomplishment.’’ These 
regulations, though open to evasion, must have the 
efiect of confining the instructions more particular- 
ly to the large class for whom they are specially 
intended, and lead to the creation of a numerous 
body of ornamentists, who may be able to place 
British art in a position of high excellence. 

The pupils are expected to provide themselves 
with the requisite drawing materials at their own 
expense ; but this is compensated for by the free 








use of a library connected with the schools being 
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afforded to them; of which we read that “ the 
utility of small lending libraries, in educating orna- 
mentists, is found to be highly appreciated in all 
the schools established by the council; and this 
appreciation appears to proceed from considering 
that such education implies considerable develop- 
ment, cultivation, and training of the mental pow- 
crs, as well as mechanical exercise of the hand and 
eye; for, although the ornamentist is to be edu- 
cated not to write, but to work, he is required to 
work intelligently ; the degree of excellence of that 
which his hand executes being dependent on a cor- 
respondent superiority of his suggestive and think- 
ing faculties.’’ ‘This object is further effected by 
access to the works of art contained in the schools: 
among them are “casts of the most important 
Greek sculptures; busts, masks, and portions of 
statues; examples of alto and basso-relievo from 
Greek, Roman, and middle-age monuments ; archi- 
tectural ornament of every style and era; speci- 
mens of Byzantine decoration ; Gothic enrichments : 
and a very extensive collection of engraved and 
lithographed drawings.’’ ‘* But examples of orna- 
ment in casts and prints are not all that is neces- 
sary for the purposes of schools of design. Real 
specimens of various kinds of ornamental manufac- 
tures and decorative work, are found to be indis- 
pensably requisite, both for teachers and learners, 
in the education of practical ornamentists. With 
this conviction, the council have already procured, 
as the commencement of a more important collec- 
tion, some very useful and valuable specimens of 
this nature, chiefly from Germany, Fiesee, and 
Italy, consisting of patterns of stained paper-hang- 
ings, rich embroidered silks, and tissues of silk 
and glass, printed calicoes, wood-carving, orna- 
ments of lacquered embossed metal, models in pa- 





pier maché, imitations of antique stained glass from | 


‘Nuremberg, iron castings in panel-work, fancy 
earthen-ware, enameled tiles, and several exam- 


fles of decorative painting in tempera, enamel, | 


fresco, encaustie, &c., including some valuable col- 
ered tracings from fresco ornaments in Mantua.’’ 
‘**'The school is open to the inspection of the 
public every Monday, between the hours of one 
and three ; 
those who take a zealous interest in the improve- 
ment of ornamental art in this country, but by a 
numerous class of persons whose practical pursuits 


cestions. 


and at all times is visited, not only by | 
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were those of nine females; thus satisfactorily 
proving that women are fitted for other pursuits 
than those of the needle. 

At the time of the late ‘ Exposition’’ at Paris, 
the council, being desirous of keeping pace with 
the progress of improvement, deputed the directo; 
to visit the French capital for the purpose of pro. 
viding more efficient collections of appropriate ex. 
amples of ornamental art for the metropolitan and 
provincial schools, most of which are yet very inad- 
equately supplied with normal examples and spec- 
mens ;’’ of which purchases were made to thy 
amount of £1300, in all the departments and vari- 
eties above enumerated. As some difficulty was 
experienced in properly apportioning this supply 
among the whole of the schools, a selection from jt, 
with other examples, was formed into a collection, 
**to be sent successively to each of the provincia! 
schools for exhibition during a limited period ; and 
the council has reason to conclude,-from expres- 
sions of satisfaction conveyed in various communi- 
cations from the masters of the schools, and from 
eminent manufacturers interested in the progres: 
of ornamental art, that this mode of affording to th: 
designers and workmen of the provincial tow: 
opportunity to examine and compare specimens of 
superior merit, is calculated to be very serviceab 
in suggesting points and means of improvement. 

‘<The advantage and desirableness of good de- 
signs are shown in the very high appreciation of 
them by the principal manufacturers, many of whom 
find it expedient to devote very large sums to the 
purchase of foreign designs, and the payment of 
professional designers. ‘The sum expended by th: 
manufacturers of Manchester alone in French de- 
signs, is stated to amount to at least £20,000 per 
annum; and instances may be adduced of sing' 
firms whose annual expenditure for English and 
foreian designs, and for the services of designer: 
and draughtsmen, amounts to thousands of pounds 
French, and especially German painters, are en 
ployed by the principal house decorators in Lo: 
don, and foreign draughtsmen are found in th 
warehouses of Manchester. 

‘During the past year, various applications 
have been made by manufacturers and others for 
draughtsmen ; and from time to time students i 
the school have been recommended, and engaged 


as apprentices, to practical designers and other par- 
and employments as manufacturers of articles of | 
ornament, or decorative artists, induce them to ap- 
ply to the director for information and useful sug- | 


To all such applicants the examples of | 


desiocns possessed by the school are freely shown, 


and the permission to examine and copy them is 


accompanied by every endeavor on the part of the | 


(dl 


explanatory observations. ”’ 


of developing talent and exciting emulation, and as 
a means of indicating to what extent the students 
have advanced in improvement, the council have 
always deemed it beneficial to the school to appro- 
priate a small portion of the funds at their disposal 
to the distribution of prizes.’’ In the year 1843, 
twelve prizes, amounting to £31, 10s., were 
vwarded; the value of the list advertised in 1844 
was £94; and for the present year, £185: the 
latter were distributed at the annual meeting in 
July, on which decasion it was stated that the 


specimens showed an improvement in taste and ex- | 


ecution far exceeding that of any former year 
Among ‘the names of the successful competitors 


ireetor to render them practically serviceable, by | 


ties employed in ornamental work, to whom it 

found to be a great advantage to obtain youths as 
apprentices whose usefulness, with regard both 
artistical qualifications and propriety of conduct, 
can be at once ascertained by inquiry in the school, 
and by inspection of their productions previous t 
engagement, instead of depending, as appears | 
have been the usual mode of proceeding, upon t! 


| chance of finding by experience, after engagement, 
Inder certain restrictions, and ‘* with the view 


| 
| 
} 


| 


} 


that the youth possesses the requisite disposition 
and talent. Several instances can be adduced i 
which the services of apprentices selected from th 
school have heen highly satisfactory ; and here 

may be remarked, as relating generally to all 1! 

schools, that instances continually occur of students 
who possess superior natural endowments, with 
competent knowledge of art, and power of execu 
tion, but who from deficiency of that technical 
information respecting manufacturing processes 
which can be effectually learned only by actual ex- 
perience in the factory and workshop, cannot pro- 
cure from manufacturers the employment they seek, 
as ornamental draughtsmen and designers. Those 
who, to the general knowledge they have acquired 
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in the school of design, have found means to add 
the requisite information as to the practical appli- 
cation of it to particular manufactures, readily ob- 
tain engagements ; but with regard to many others, 
who possess in general the prerequisite qualifica- 
tions of good designers, it is to be regretted that 
manufacturers are not more generally. disposed to 
meet the views of such candidates for their service, 
and to afford them such facilities and liberal en- 
couragement as would serve to secure, for the pur- 
poses ‘of ornamental manufactures, much wee 
talent, which, in default of such encouragement, 
often withdrawn from the further study of orna- 
ment, and directed exclusively to the pursuit of i 
art. 
“The very munificent remuneration which de- | 
| 
| 





signers receive from manufacturers in France, is} 
commonly, and no doubt correctly, assigned as one 
of the principal causes of the comparative superior- 
ity which is displayed i in French designs ; and it Ab 
to be hoped that, in England, the development of | 
talent for ornamental art will be promoted by a) 
higher estimate of its commercial value.”’ 
The certain promise of valuable employment 
here held out, should have the effect of awakening | 
the attention of artisans in every part of the coun-| 
try, but more especially in the ‘manufacturing dis- | 
tricts, to the existence and advantages of these) 
schools, of which there are already nine in the 
provinces, namely, at Manchester, Birmingham, | 
Coventry, Sheffield, Nottingham, York, Neweas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, Glasgow, and Norwich.* It is| 
also in contemplation to form a central institu tion | 
for Ireland, in the building of the Royal Society 
of Dublin, from which beneficial improvements may 
be expected to result to the manufactures of th: it] 
art of the kingdom. ‘The greatest proportion of | 
ose who attend either the male or female provin-| 
ial p hei age is of course found amongst those ocecu- 
in the prevalent manufactures of the place. 
\t Manchester, we find ** designers to calico-print- 
23; youths intended for ditto, 18;’’ while; 
engaged in cotton, woollen, and silk manu- 
‘etures, comprehend two fifths of the whole| 
minber of students. At Birmingham, the 


| 


greatest 


rtion lies among die-sinkers, japanners, and 


‘ets; at Coventry, intending designers and 
ughtsmen; at Nottingham, lace-makers; «at 

v, pattern-drawers, warehousemen, clerks, 

schoolboys. Should it become generally | 
known that the schools already in progress, or| 
those which may hereafter be established, are sup- 
ported by annual parliamentary grants,t we may | 
iirly expect that every town which can boast of a 
‘hanies’ institute, will also have its government 
‘hool of design, especially as the council express} 
th mselves ready to give any information towards 
» | im ible obje et, 

To numerous classes of artisans and operative s| 
employed in ornamental manufacts ires, a prac tical | 
knowledge of drawing is, in fact, of the greatest} 
value and importance ; 


} 


| 


man. The excellence displayed in many of the 
ornamental productions of France, is evidenty at- 
tributable to the superior competence of the work- 
men; while among our manufacturers, especially 
of metal, it is a common source of complaint that, 
in the reproduction of the best designs, the peculiar 
delicacy and sentiment exhibited by the des igner 
are not only unappreciated, but destroyed, by the 
workman. 

‘* As we manufacture for every part of the world, 
commercial speculation has led to much enterprise 
in imitating foreign manufactures. In Glasgow 
may be seen printe od cotton dresses for Ceylon, and 
other Indian possessions, exhibiting in some in- 
stances very beautiful designs, to suit the peculiar 

astes of the pe ople of those e countries This spe- 
cies of enterprise is so extended, that even religious 
idols have been manufactured and exported to 
some of our foreign possessions ; and the ornamen- 
tal buttons which distinguish the costume of the 

hinese mandarins, have been supplied from the 
eon wel of England. But, as the agents em- 
ployed by commercial parties. to procure patterns 
for imitation and reproduction are not always per- 
sons of correct taste, the best specimens of foreign 
manufactures are rarely introduced. 

**TIn England, the more highly educated classes 
have acquired a refined taste, which in many in- 
stances cannot be satisfied by the present know]- 
edge, taste, and skill of our own manufacturers 
and artisans, who are merely beginning to receive 
some of the advantages which have long been pos- 
sessed by many of their foreign competitors in orna- 
mental work; and the costly and extensive public 
museums, and excellent schools of art, to which all 
classes in the more advanced nations of the conti- 
nent have gratuitous and ready access, are doubt- 
less the primary means by which our neighbors 
have been enabled to excel us in the various orna- 
mental departments of industry which demand su- 
perior knowledge, taste, intelligence, and training. 
In the Louvre are galleries not only of pic tures and 
statues, but of choice specimens of ancient manu- 
factures, carved work, bri iss, sice 1, and iron- work, 
and numerous exam ipl s of the productions of indus 
trial art in general. 

We have not hesitated to quote largely from the 
report, whose circulation being limited, necessarily 


operates against the just t ap preciation of a subject, 


only to be found in a w diffusion. We are wil- 
ling to believe that a numerous class of our artisans 
need only to have their deficiencies pointed out, to 
induce them to take effectual measures for their in- 
struction and improvement; and in no case can the 
fosterine aid of government be mo re A citimately 
ap plied, than in the support of educational insti , 
‘ ni iStilu- 


| tions whose influence may rouse the toiling millions 


eI 
| to a perception of the | 


tiful in art and the pure 
in morality. 


’ 


Lorp, wha au rect my § 1 commit 


it being evident, that, how-| myself : I beat him for dabbling in the dirt, whilst 


| « lot sallnac . ‘ c eat hit a 
ever excellent may be the pattern supplied by the|™Y own soul doth w: beat him 101 


professional designer, its effective and successful | 
execution in the required material must greatly de- 
pend upon the educated eye and hand of the work- 


* Applications have been received by the council pray - 
ing for an additional branch school for London, to be 
established in Southwark ; and from Hanley, in Stafford- 
shire, signed by upwards of 600 artisans and artists in the 
potteries. 

t At the close of the late session of parliament, the 
sum of £4911 was voted for the schools of design. 


|erying to cut his own ! ; 

tented with that rovidence hath carved 
unto me: I beat him for crying when he is to go to 
sleep, and yet I fear | myself shall ery when thou call- 
est me to sleep with my fathers. Alas! Iam more 
childish than my child, and what I inflict om him, J 
justly deserve to receive from thee; only here is the 
difference: [ pray and desire that my correction on 


state thy 





my child may do him good: it is in thy power, Lord, 
to effect that thy correction on me shall do me good. 


Fuller. 
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From the Quarterly Review. and, in spite of the good faith which characterizes 
1. Observations on the Present State of our Na- the dealings of our government with foreign pow- 
tional Defences. By the Lorp Viscounr|€, it is possible that the timid or the jealous 
Ranetacu. London. 1845. among our allies, if any such there be, may enter- 
2. Warrant of 13th December, 1845. Published |!" @ similar suspicion. But we beg to assure 
by authority of the Queen. both parties that they are mistaken. England js 
3. Hart’s Quarterly Army List. not at this moment taking a single step which 
common prudence and a just regard to her own 
We would fain hope that, in spite of sundry | safety does not require. She is merely adapting 
appearances to the contrary, the peace of the|her means to the cireumstances of the times op 
Christian world is not on the point of being dis-| which she has fallen. She is striving to keep 
turbed. All the energies of all the governments | pace with the progress of the age, and taking due 
and nations in Europe seem to be directed to| account, and no more of the necessities which the 
nobler purposes than war. ‘They are rivals now | altered state of the world imposes upon her. Eng- 
in the race of civilization, each striving to take.the | land, being (among other things) a great com- 
lead in the adoption of measures which shall dif- | mercial country, is averse to war, the great enemy 
fuse knowledge and open up the channels of com-|of the trade of nations. Her colonial empire js 
merce; and if here and there a Jittle clashing of | too weighty for her strength already ; she cannot, 
interests or of apparent ivterests occur, they are | therefore, harbor the slightest desire to extend it, 
all wise enough to submit their grievances to a| But what she possesses she feels that it is her 
better arbitration than that of the sword. Inj duty to keep; and, above all, it is necessary that 
America, likewise, notwithstanding the insane| she should be in a condition to defend herself 
insolence of the rabble, and the unwise language | effectually from any sudden blow, should it be 
of the government, we hope and believe that the | struck at her vitals. 
most influential classes of the-nation are too saga-| A moment’s thought will convince every unpre- 
cious, and too virtuous also, not to be the friends | judiced inquirer that up almost to the present 
of equity and of peace. moment the English government has not suff- 
Meanwhile, in this month of February, 1846, | ciently attended to these matters. While science 
the note of military preparation rings throughout | was achieving over nature triumphs which even 
the United Kingdoms with a sharper tone than it | now may be, and probably are, but the forerunners 
has emitted for many a long day. Our arsenals, | of greater triumphs still, our rulers seem to hav 
dockyards, foundries, powder-mills, are all alive | considered that our insular position and the ac- 
with workmen. The great naval stations from | knowledged superiority of our fleets continued to 
the Medway to the Tamar present such scenes as | secure to us the same exemption from attack, both 
only the men of a passing generation have wit-| at home and @broad, that we used to enjoy during 
nessed. Along the course of the channel, harbors| the late war. It never appears to have oceurred 
of refuge are marked out for construction, such as} to them, till of late, that the sea on which our 
shall afford shelter to our shipping against the | fathers depended has ceased to form an impassable 
attempts of an enemy, not less than against the | ditch round the island of Great Britain itself; and 
elements. And for the better defence of these, as | that for enemies who may make up their minds to 
well as for the general protection of the coasting | a sudden attempt on our detached ‘military posts in 
trade, guard-frigates, propellable by steam, are | either hemisphere, it constitutes, in point of fact, a 
constructed out of razéd 74-gun ships; to put/safe and easy way by which to approach them 
which in a state of efficiency the most strenuous| What would become of Malta, for example a fev 
exertions are made. As to our sea-going fleet, it} years ago, had the quarrel between Lord Palmer- 
is a match for the navies of all the rest of the world | ston and M. Thiers deepened but a little? Ther 
put together. Not to speak of such floating cas-| was a critical time when the harbor of Valetta 
tles as the Queen, the Formidable, and the St.| could not show so much as a sloop of war within 
Vincent, it appears to us that to our steam-navy|its anchorage. The guns upon the ramparts, 
alone, nothing either afloat or along the sea-board | besides being of small calibre, had become, throug): 
of any country under heaven could offer successful | age and the effect of weather, well nigh unservice- 
resistance. Moreover, that we may be in some | able; of artillery men there were scarce sufficient 
sort secure at home, as well as capable of annoy-| in the place to fire a double salute; and the infan- 
ing our enemies abroad, large numbers of hands/| try of the garrison consisted of a single weak bat- 
are employed in the strengthening of our old coast} talion. What would have happened had th 
defences and the construction of new ones. Ports-| French fleet from the Dardanelles suddenly steered 
mouth and Plymonth present a more formidable} —as was expected by both parties—in hostili 
front to the sea than ever they did. The lines! spirit thither? Indeed, what would have taken 
which are to cover the dockyard at Sheerness and | place in England itself, had the 20,000 men, whom 
the arsenal at Woolwich are marked out ; and, in| the French afe known to have kept in hand, em- 
addition to the corps of armed pensioners—10,000 | barked suddenly in the fleet of steamboats which 
strong—which has of late sprung up, and of which | lay at Cherbourg, and passed over to the coast of 
the importance is inealeulable, a reinforcement of | Hampshire? We happen to know that at th 
9000 men to the regular army has been determined | moment when this bold stroke was meditated, the 
upon. And last, though not least, the militia is| sole representative of England’s gallant navy in 
about to be resuscitated. | Portsmouth and at Spithead was the Victory; 
What can be the meaning of all this? Are we and we need not stop to add, that neither the glo- 
deceived in the hope which we have ventured to | tries which surround that time-honored name, not 
express as to the peaceable temper of the world ;|/the handful of troops which lay behind the 
and, being on the eve of a war, are we making! lines, could have hindered the entire destruction 
such preparations as shall hinder it from becoming | of our most important dockyard, or interposed any 
a little one? A stranger arriving among us from | serious hindrance to the march of its destroyers 
some remote country would naturally suppose so ; | upon London. 
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The military preparations which England is now 
making are but the unfavorable results of circum- 
stances. We have already felt, and do not desire 
to have the truth more practically demonstrated to 
us, that the application of steam to the purposes 
of locomotion has entirely changed our position as 
a military power. Not only are we liable to sud- 
den descents, for to these we were always more or 
jess exposed, though we rarely suffered from them, 
bat a dark night or a Channel fog would enable an 
enterprising enemy, circumstances otherwise favor- 
ing, to throw thirty, forty, even a hundred thou- 
sand men upon our shores, without our having any 
means to prevent it. For it is not now as it used 
to be a quarter of a century ago, that the maneu- 
vre to concentrate an army on the opposite coast 
would put the English government sufficiently on 
its guard, and afford time to counterwork the pro- 
ject of an invasion. France will soon be as much 
intersected by railways as England. Her capital 
is already connected by them with some of her 
frontier towns, at least in part, and will soon be 
entirely connected with all; and railways, as Sir 
Willoughby Gordon can vouch, are quite as avail- 
able for troops and the munitions of war as for 
peaceable citizens and their merchandise. An 
operation, therefore, which in former times it 
required a fortnight to accomplish, will soon be 
brought within the compass of a few hours; and 
the effects of this change, as they must bear upon 
us, Supposing a rupture to take’ place, there needs 
very little foresight to discover. 

To carry 40,000 inen across the narrow seas, 
supposing that no more serious obstacles than 
nature offers stood in the way, would be the easiest 
thing in the world. From Brest to Falmouth 
twelve hours steaming carries us.* Dunkirk is 
searee seven hours from the mouth of the Thames; 
Cherbourg is about the same from Spithead. 
From Boulogne and Calais to the open shore be- 
tween Ramsgate and Walmer you may pass in 
three hours; from Dieppe to Brighton in six. 
Suppose, then, that some change should occur in 
the feelings of our neighbors towards us. Suppose 
Lord Palmerston to embellish once more the For- 
eign Office; or the present wise and dexterous 
king of the French to die; or the war party in 
France to gain the ascendant; or any one of the 
thousand accidents to occur which, without blame 
being attributable anywhere, may excite the jeal- 
ousy or wound the pride of a sensitive people— 
suppose some mishap of this sort to befall, and 
France to get into a sudden fury, is there among 
all our readers, one individual so innocent as to 
suppose that she would bully and bluster, as the 
Americans do, for a year without striking? No 
such thing. Our friends in Paris are as well 
aware as we, that the only chance which France 
has of suecess in war with England she must seck 
atthe beginning. Accordingly, let warlike coun- 
sels once prevail in the Tuileries, and the first in- 
imation which we receive of impending hostilities 
will come, if we be off our guard, in the shape of 
4 report that a French army has landed. We may 
have our suspicions awakened before the storm 
durst; and our cruisers may be directed to keep a 


ia The expense to which our neighbors have gone, and 
the care which they have taken, to fortify and improve 
the harhors at Brest and Cherbourg, are well known to 
all intelligent travellers. Both stations may now bid de- 
Hanee tu insult; and either is capacious enough to shel- 
‘er a Steam-fleet of tonnage sufficient to carry a hundred 
‘aousand men any where. 
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good look-out, and td observe, as far as they are 
permitted, all that is going on in the harbors on 
the other side of the channel; but even if they as- 
certain that there is a mighty bustle there, and that 
steam-vessels of all sorts and sizes are collecting, 
will it be competent to us so much as to remon- 
strate’ The French are but adopting the same 
precautions which we adopt ourselves. ‘They are 
getting their traders, and it may be their steam- 
frigates also, into places of safety, and may well 
take offence if we presume to question the proprie- 
ty of their doing so. Neither have we the means, 
supposing the moral right to be with us, of hinder- 
ing them from doing what they will with their 
own, by the establishment of a blockade. Nothing 
will be found to have been more entirely altered by 
steam than the system of blockades on the Euro- 
pean coasts. A sudden storm will disperse your 
blockading squadron, whether it consists of steam- 
ers or of sailing vessels; and before it can come 
together again, every boat from all the harbors 
along the shore has put to sea. Some of them 
you may fall in with in the course even of a three 
hours’ voyage, but others will escape; and if the 
attempt be made under cover of night, the chances 
are that all will escape. Besides, our neighbors, 
having made up their minds for a brush, will 
scarcely choose for the moment of telling us so a 
period when the British fleet happens to be assem- 
bled in force either in our own ports or in front of 
theirs. On the contrary, they will do all that art 
can do to cajole us, fil] the calls of service in other 
parts of the world shall have carried our navy to a 
distance, and then rush into action with a celerity 
which admits of no cogitation over plans of defence 
as yet immature. 

It is known in Paris that, on such a day last 
week, a powerful British squadron sailed from 
Spithead for New York. Another squadron had 
departed previously for the Gulf of Mexico—a 
third for the coast of China—a fourth for the Medi- 
terranean. In a moment secret orders are de- 
spatched to all the steamships in all the harbors in 
the ‘Channel to have their crews on beard, and 
their steam up. Platforms are at hand; and the 
vessels are all so arranged that the communica- 
tions between them may be direct and easy. Fi- 
nally, the hour of high tide, or whatever else may 
afford the best facilities, is caleulated ; and pune- 
tual toa moment, by the mere laying on of addi- 
tional carriages on each line, there come pouring 
from Paris, and all the military stations Interme- 
diate between Paris and the coast, as many troops 
as it may be judged expedient to compromise. 
We use this term rather than the milder word 
‘*risk,”’ because compromised to a certainty, the 
invading army would be, whether it mustered ten, 
or twenty, or fifty thousand bayonets. John Bull, 
though frightened at first, (as well he might be if 
the government were to leave him in his present 
state,) would soon set his blood boiling, and woe 
he to the strangers, however numerous or well 
commanded, against whom he may bring his un- 
disciplined might. But who can endure to think 
of the extent of damage that might be wrought at 
the opening of the campaign ; and who that knows 
the French character—the enthusiasm, the devoted 
gallantry of her troops—will hesitate to believe 
that there are forty thousand men, twice told, in 
her standing army of three or four hundred thou- 
sand, who would esteem it an honor and a privi- 
lege to burn Portsmouth and Chatham and Sheer- 
ness, even if they were assured that in their Llood 
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the flames which they had kindled would be ex- 
tinguished ? 

It is because both the executive and the legisla- 
ture are alive to the importance of these truths, 
that the one has proposed and the other readily 
consented to the military preparations which are 
going on in all quarters. We recognize the ne- 
cessity of placing ourselves towards other nations 
in the same relative position of preparedness, and 
therefore of security, which we have long occu- 
pied. 

Among various arrangements agreed upon, 
there are two of which we are anxious to speak— 
not in the main because of the resources in men 
which they may place, if well managed, at the 
disposal of the government—but because we con- 
sider the increase of the standing army, and still 
more the revision of the militia laws, as present- 
ing a fit occasion for taking a general survey of 
the condition of the British soldier, as regards his 
moral condition and the care that is bestowed upon 
his necessary comforts while the inhabitant of a 
peaceful barrack. How far either one of these 
arrangements or the other, or both, will render us 
competent to meet a European war, should it 
come suddenly, must depend upon circumstances, 
which are not yet made public. For example, if 
the militia, whether balloted for or by any other 
means enrolled, are not to be embodied at all; or, 
being embodied, are to be képt out for the eight- 
and-twenty days’ training, provided for by the old 
law, and no more; then we must take the liberty 
of observing, that the addition of nine or ten thou- 
sand men to the regular army will do very little 
good. We want forty thousand at the least 
—we positively cannot do with a smaller number 
—in order to put the army in a becoming state of 
efficiency even for home service. Our troops are 
so harassed by the severity of the home duty, and 
the pressure of colonial service is so great and so 
incessant, that the physical strength of the men 
cannot much longer sustain it. Doubtless, you 
may lighten these burthens considerably by rein- 
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forcing the army to the extent proposed, or even | 
But if you desire to remedy a defect in | 


with less. 
our military system, the evil consequences of 
which will never become apparent to the unin- 
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then, that if we are to have nothing more than q 
trifling increase to the standing army of nine thoy 
sand men—however useful these may prove in ac 
celerating or rendering more regular our colonia! 
reliefs, they will, with reference to the necessary 
improvement of our military system, accomplis), 
nothing. 

It is impossible to shut our eyes to the truth, 
that the period is approaching when the first law 
of nature—the law of self-defence, which is as 0, 
erative upon nations as upon individuals—w)|! 
compel our government to disregard, and therefor 
to eradicate, the dislike to military service, whic! 
forms so conspicuous a feature in the character of 
the people of England. The theory of the law, a: 
it has stood for centuries, is excellent. The Jaw 
holds that every British subject, unless he be ines 
pacitated by bodily or mental infirmity, or is em 
ployed in the service of the altar or of the throne, 
or in the education of youth, is liable to be called 
out, and armed and employed in the defence of th 
realm, should foreign or domestic enemies threate: 
it: and we deceive ourselves if we imagine that 
the progress of events may not bring us, and that 
shortly too, to deal with the law as with more tha: 
atheory. The world is happily at peace ; but Jet 
a gun be fired in anger, either in Europe or i: 
America, and the necessity of embodying, and 
keeping permanently under arms, a portion at Jeast 
of the youth of the country becomes apparen 
Now we do not pretend to see behind the curtai: 
neither would we be understood as speaking any 
other opinion than our own, but it does strike 
that a more convenient season than the present fir 
putting into order the machine with which we m: 
by and bye be obliged to work could not be 
ceived. The whole civilized world knows that w 
meditate a revision of the militia laws. Most pe 
ple, both here and elsewhere, expect that a bal 
will ultimately take place; and we defy any hy 
man being to guess at the namber of serviceab! 
men whom it is likely to set forth as availabl 
Probably we shal] not overrate the military popv- 
lation of England and Scotland, considered aj 
from Ireland, at a million of men. Now a milli 
of soldiers we could never require under any ci 
cumstances ; indeed, with our huge debt upon us 


structed till they are felt, you must go far beyond | 
the measure which it has been proposed to adopt. | 
Look round you and observe how we are destroy- 


we could hardly maintain them; but a hundred 
ard twenty thousand names are surely not to 
many for a country like this to have on its muster 


ing the military efficiency of the best appointed, | 
best drilked army in the world, by our manner of | 


using it. 


Our soldiers are so disseminated, our | 


roll, as those of persons on whom, when the nee 
arises, the government may call. At the same 
time, considering that we have a regular army, anc 


corps so broken up, that if any of them ever felt| that, though inadequate in point of numbers, it !s 
the force of the most important principle in| composed of excellent materials, he. must be ver) 


military science—we mean a sense of mutual de- | 


greedy of military parade indeed who should de- 


pendence—they must all be in danger of forget-| sire, the peace of the world being unbroken, 


ting it. 
in hand. We occupy large towns and manufac- 
turing districts with detachments of companies. 
As to working brigades, far more divisions to- 
gether, that, except at a very few of our principal 
garrisons, is out of the question. Now it might 
just as reasonably be expected of a stone-mason, 
who has all his life long been employed in building 
barns, and stables, and garden-walls, that he shall 
be able to design and execute a structure on the 
scale of the new houses of parliament, as of an of- 
ficer who has never witnessed military operations 
on a greater scale than in the maneuvring of a 
squadron, or a company, or a battalion, that he 
shall be fit to direct the movements of a great 
army, should it be entrusted to him. We repeat, 


We cannot keep so much as regiments | 





withdraw one hundred and twenty thousand civil: 
ians from their ordinary occupations. For our 
own share we want only a third part of this nom 


| ber; but we do want to render them useful whi! 


we have them. 

Without stopping to inquire how far it migh 
be advisable to interfere with ancient county <r 
rangements, by treating the militia as a natior 
rather than a local force, our opinion is that we 
shall do well if we divide the hundred and twenty 
thousand men, whom we assume the ballot to hav 
given us, into three classes—one.of which may b 
called out for permanent though not severe se 
vice, while the other two are kept in reserve 
The immediate consequence of this would be 


| first, the general ballot, next a drawing of lots 
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among those chosen by ballot. John, James, and 
‘Thomas are all drawn in the village of Puddledock 
for the militia—they are stout fellows and equally 
good-humored, but they are not all wanted ; they 
therefore put their hands simultaneously into the 
constable’s hat and draw fresh papers. That of 
Joha is inscribed number 1, that of James number 
9, that of Thomas number 3. John is the favored 
youth whom his country requires to serve her ; and 
he slings his bundle over his shoulder and sets off 
for the general rendezvous. He is in excellent 
spirits, however, for he has only three years to 
serve, and his service as a militia-man will not 
carry him beyond the limits of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the islands adjacent. Meanwhile, 
James and Thomas go back to the plough or the 
loom; and both are ready, in the event of any- 
thing happening, such as John’s removal out of 
the active battalion, to move onwards. That 
which may happen does happen ; John likes sol- 


diering, and extends the limits of his service, or | 


else he dies, as all men must some day or another ; 
whereupon James takes up the musket and fills 
his place, while Thomas moves from class 3 to 
class 2. As to class 3, that can never exhaust 
itself, because a ballot takes place every year, 
whereby it is kept complete. 

With respect, again, to the manner of officering 


hut one opinion. Let nothing be done to sever 
the friendly connexion that subsists in our towns 
and country places between the higher and hum- 
bler ranks of society. Choose, therefore, the offi- 


cers for your dormant battalions exclusively from 
among country gentlemen, and gentiemen in busi- 
ness and in professions ; for it is not to be over- 
looked that classes 2 and 3, though undisturbed 


fram year’s end to year’s end, are, as far as re- 
gards the enrolment of their names, as much regi- 
mented as class 1. At the same time make these 
gentlemen aware that, except in the event of war, 
they need not be afraid of being interfered with ; 





would be understood as looking. Doubtless a mili- 
tia force, raised, officered, and kept up on some such 
plan as this, would prove of incalculable value as 
an army of reserve, while the facilities whieh 
it would afford for practising our regular troops in 
the operations, which war, when it comes, will 
force upon them, cannot be too much commended. 
But it would do the state good service in other 
ways than these. Every military man knows, that 
the system by which the British army is at present 
recruited answers its intended purpose very imper- 
fectly, and is both morally and financially bad. We 
cannot get men as fast as we want them. ‘There 
is scarcely a regiment in the service which can 
boast at this moment of having its establishment 
complete ; and, though the standard has lately 
been lowered, and there isa talk of lowering it 
still further, we do not believe that the machine 
will be fuund to work much more cleverly. Per- 


|haps we ought not, as good citizens, to lament 


(is startling. 
these militia battalions, there can, we conceive, be | 











this. It affords complete proof of the general 
prosperity of the country, of the competition that 
there is, not for labor, but for laborers; and, as a 
necessary result, of the high rate of wages which 
laborers receive. But, looking to what may come, 
and what must be guarded against in our inter- 
course with foreign nations, the circumstance 
Besides, the recruits which we do 
get, as they seldom come to us from the more re- 
spectable portions of the poorer classes, so they 
cost the country a larger amount per man than Mr. 
Hume has ever, we suspect, taken the trouble to 
calculate. What with the pay of an extensive re- 
cruiting staff, the rewards to officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and privates for successful recruit- 
ing, bounties on enlistment, fees on attestation, 
and so forth, the fact, we suspect, is that each tat- 
terdemalion who struts past the Horse Guards, 


; with a bunch of ribbons stuck in his crownless hat, 


and the more to convince them of this, give them | 


their parchment commissions, but let no pay ac- 
company the gift. The consequence will be that 
they, like the privates, will pursue their ordinary 


|managed parish, a quarter’ of a year. 


has been the means of absorbing, ere he takes a 
musket in his hand, as much public money as 


|}would maintain an agricultural laborer and his 


family, at the current rate of wages in the best 


And then 


‘consider by what process it is that this expensive 


| prize is won. 


vecupations without taking the trouble to provide | 


even swords—unless, indeed, with an eye to her 
imajesty’s levee. : 
reasons, and among the rest as a measure of econ- 
omy, choose at least a moiety of the officers that 
are to be put over your active battalions from the 
half-pay list. Your colonels it may be well to se- 
lect from the elass of society which mainly sup- 
plies them at present. Noblemen and gentlemen 
of large stake in the country do best at the head 
of militia regiments ; but all the majors (and one 
major for each battalion is sufficient) had better be 
brought in from the line, as well as the adjutants, 


subalterns. Of course you must look to the same 
Suurce, or else to the pension-list, for your non- 
commissioned officers and drummers in the first in- 
Stance ; for it is manifest that your battalions will 
be brought into a serviceable state by persons famil- 
lir with the routine of drill, in half the time that 
would be necessary if you were to commit a body 
“! raw recruits to the care of officers and non-com- 
luissioned officers as uninstructed in military mat- 
ters as themselves. 

It is not, however, exclusively to considerations 


Meanwhile, for many excellent | 


Recruiting for the army, as it is 
now conducted, begins in falsehood, continues in 
intemperance, and ends in remorse. The clever- 
est recruiting sergeant is he who possesses the 


| readiest knack of deceiving the unwary at the out- 
set, and keeping him from the power of thought 


by liquor, or otherwise, till the work is done—and 


|he awakes to find that he has become a soldier for 


\ life. 


Do we blame individuals for this '—certainly 
hot, except in a degree. The fault lies in the sys- 
tem, which again has its origin in the excessive 
regard for the freedom of the subject, with which 


|our constitution is imbued, and which, unless some 


| very urgent cause arise, the law will not allow the 
and one half, at least, both of the captains and the 


sovereign to interfere with. The question then is, 
‘cannot some better method of recruiting be de- 


|vised?’’ and believing that it can, we point toa 
|militia organized as we propose to organize it, and 
say, “* There is your proper nursery for the line.”’ 
| Moreover ours is no idle guess originating in mere 


| theory. 


We have the experience of the past to 


|appeal to; and, remembering how entirely towards 
| the close of the Jate war, the regular army was re- 
‘cruited from militia regiments, we feel that we are 
justified in counting upon similar results, provided 


such as these, that, in the view which we have) 


ventured to take of so important a subject, we 


i 


proper steps be taken to ensure them. For it is a 
fact, which every man cognizant in military mat- 
ters will vouch for, that in ninety-nine cases out 
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of a hundred, distaste to the service is evinced by 
young men only while they are undergoing their 
apprenticeship. Drill is then incessant, and the 
restraints of military discipline upon those hereto- 
fore unaccustomed to it, press severely. But after 
the one has been surmounted, and the other comes 
to be understood, there is a charm in the roving 
and careless life which they lead, which soon at- 
taches the young men to their profession. And, 
inasmuch as our militia-man must of necessity un- 
dergo the same process of drill and military re- 
straint with his comrade of the line, we venture to 
predict, that however disgusted he may be at the 
outset, he will become, ere the expiration of his 
second year's service, so much in love with the red 
coat and brown bess, that the difficulty will be to 
hinder him from going over prematurely to the 
regular army, not in prevailing upon him to take 
this step at all. <A very little encouragement, 
namely, a small bounty, some trifling advantage 
of pay, such as the late warrant offers, with the 
assurance of a pension in old age, will get as many 
volunteers from the militia as the line will require ; 
and for keeping up the militia to its recognized 
strength our plan has provided by the annual bal- 
lot and the transfer by degrees of the men belong- 
ing to the lowest into the highest class among the 
battalions of reserve. 

It is not worth while to pursue this part of our 
subject farther, or to set forth in detail the con- 
siderations which lead us to conclude that the 
privileges which are conceded to rank and station 
in other countries ought not to be denied to them 
in this. In France, where the conscription law is 


very rigid, no objection is offered to the providing 
of substitutes by persons drawn, if they can find 


them; and we do not see why to gentlemen 
of large fortune, to professional men, and persons 
engaged in trade, the same facilities should not be 
afforded here. Militia clubs and mutual assurance 
companies, as they are called, stand, to be sure, 
open to objection. They impose a heavy and a 
constant drain upon the, resources of the poor men 
who subscribe to them, and they would, if they 
were carried too far, defeat or hamper the purpose 
for which the militia-law exists. But if the weal- 
thy tradesman, or manufacturer, or the professional 
man, or the country gentleman, prefer paying any 
sum, from ten to a hundred pounds, to a poor 
neighbor, in order that the latter may serve while 
he abides at home—the state sustains no damage, 
while the individual hired to take his place in the 
ranks is by so much the better off. Neither need 
we pause to explain that the means of remedying 
an injustice, which we believe to be more apparent 
than real, in the working and issues of the ballot- 
system, are at hand. ‘The income-tax makes the 
government pretty well acquainted with the extent 
of the pecuniary means of each of the queen's 
subjects. And we see no reason why a money- 
scale should not be made out, so that the wealthy 
shall pay a fine,* if drawn, over and above provid- 
ing his substitute, whilé the poor give all that they 
have to give, their personal service. Finally, in 
order to obviate objections on the score of the suf- 
ferings imposed on families by taking away the 
husband from his wife, and the father from his 
children, we would, in times of peace, fix the mili- 
tary age between the years of eighteen and 
wenty-five. Few men marry, fewer still can have 
* The produce of such fines, or the interest accruing 
from it might be applied to the support of the wives and 
families of men drawn and actually serving. 
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large families, under twenty-five years of age: 
and of young men under twenty-one we venture to 
say that a ballot would give in this country a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand at the least. If the drain 
upon the treasury in maintaining forty thousand 
militia be considerable, the money which is ex- 
pended in the payment, clothing, and feeding of 
this description of troops—all abides in the country 
and gives a great impulse to trade. But we need 
not dwell longer upon these matters. If the milj- 
tia be embodied by ballot, or beat of drum, or jn 
any other way, the government is surely bound ty 
render the mode of their existence as comforta)), 
as shall be consistent with the due preservation of 
discipline. And if no such embodiment take place, 
surely the line need not on that account be over. 
looked. 

We have no great faith in the judgments of 
those who believe that, so long as the present sys- 
tem of recruiting continues, it will be possible to 
fill up the vacancies that occur in our regular regi- 
ments from a better description of young men than 
now supply them. In a country where labor js 
both abundant and largely remunerated, and_per- 
sonal independence is prized almest beyond its legiti- 
mate value, it is vain to expect that, except here and 
there as it were by accident, any except the id): 
or the dissolute will enlist. Moreover, as if it wer 
expressly desired to throw every conceivable in- 
pediment in the way of enlisting, there is not a 
arrangement under the crown, having for itsgn¢ 
the preservation of the public peace, or the advance- 
ment of the public convenience, which does no: 
interfere with the efficiency of the recruiting officer 
}and his party. Elsewhere, in France, in Germany 
‘and indeed all over Europe, the police, wheth 
| civic or rural, is composed of men who have served, 
|for a period more or less extended, in the reg- 
ular army. In England not only is this ru 
unknown, but the nature of our service, and t! 
| prejudices which operate in regard to it, render 
such an arrangement impossible. It seems never 
to have occurred to the authorities at the hors 
guards or the war office that one of the most eflect- 
}ive bounties which they could offer to recruits, 
would be the assurance that, if they conducted 
|themselves well for ten or twelve years, they 
|should be engaged by the general post-office as 
| letter-carriers, or transferred to the metropolitan 
| police, or to the Peelers, as they are called in Ire- 
| land, or to any other force of the same description. 
}in which the selection of the men rests with thi 
/erown. On the contrary, the most vigorous and 
|best-conducted young men in the country ar 
locked up by the post-master-general, Mr. Mayne, 
and Colonel Macgregor; and so well are they 
| provided for, that a thousand tunes on the key- 
| bugle, or even on the bagpipe, will never lure them 
|away from their comfortable lodgings or their 10! 
‘less comfortable berths in Scotland yard or the 
| liberties. We cannot, in short, bring ourselves to 
|eredit that, except by some marked and_ radical 
| change of system, we shall ever succeed in getting 
the ranks of the regular army filled by men ot! 4 
better sort. But it does not therefore follow that 
we are not to take some pains in the moral disc: 
pline of our recruits after we get them. 

A vast majority of our soldiers join their reg’ 
ments under nineteen years of age. What !s 1 
prevent our taking these lads in hand, and not only 
drilling them till they become smart and active s0!- 
diers, but educating and otherwise training them, 
| So that they shall turn out good members of socie- 
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ty—intelligent, well-behaved, and capable, when 
} 3 return home, of giving a tone to the manners 
of the village or the street? They come to us at 
the very period of life when the moral and intellec- 
tual natures of men are the most susceptible of 
cultivation. ‘They feel, as soon as they cross the 
barrack-gate, that they have entered upon a new 
state of existence. They are docile as children— 
anxious, for the most part, to please—afraid of 
giving offence—eager to get into the good graces 
of their superiors. Why is not advantage taken of 
these circumstances to communicate to them such 
knowledge as shall enlarge their minds, confirm 
their better principles, and induce in them such 
habits and tastes as may by degrees render them 
proof against the temptations to which the nature 
of their calling exposes them? Because the mili- 
tary mind in this country has not kept pace with 
the civil mind, nor with the military mind of 
France, nor with that even of Prussia. For while 
we, in civil life, and our neighbors in military life, 
seem to be alive to the truth that, ceteris paribus, 
a man who can read and write and find gratifica- 
tion in a search after knowledge, is a better man 
than a mere animal—in the military circles of mer- 
ry England the mind of the private soldier is hard- 
ly accounted of at all, and the consequence is, that 
with the best system of squad drill and battalion 
parade mane@uvre, ours is perhaps, as regards 
its infantry and cavalry, the least intelligent arm 
in the world. Moreovér, another result attends 
this lack of regard to the soldier’s education, that 
in our handful of troops there is a greater amount 
of crime, originating chiefly in intemperance, than 
in the largest of the continental armies—we had 
almost said than in any two of them put together. 
Why should this state of things continue’ Are 
cur men universally unteachable—mere things of 
flesh and blood, and destitute of minds? Surely 
not. ‘There is as much natural intelligence among 
the soldiers of England as among those of any 
nation under the sun: and where common care is 
taken to work upon it, it proves quite as susceptible 
of culture. 

The British army may be divided, in’ the aggre- 
gate, into two descriptions of force, one of which 
is known as the army of the line, the other as the 
scientific corps. For our present purpose, it will 
suffice to include under the former of these heads 
all our regiments of horse and foot, whether they 
be ranked in the army-list as guards, or numbered 
regiments, or colonial corps. The scientific corps 
comprises the Royal Regiment of Artillery—which 
is composed of a horse brigade and nine battalions 
of foot—and the regiment of Royal Sappers and 
Miners, officered by gentlemen of the Royal Engi- 
neers. It would be difficult to conceive a more 
striking contrast than is presented in the compara- 
tive intelligence of these bodies. Of their relative 
efficiency in parade and review movements we 
do not desire to speak. If our infantry and caval- 
ry excel in these, our artillery, it will be admitted, 
come in no respect behind them ; and the sappers, 
in their own peculiar departments, defy competi- 
tion. We are looking beyond operations which, 
however interesting to behold, do not require any 
super-excellence of head either to direct or to 
perform. How stand our scientific corps in re- 
gard to intelligence and correct behavior! We 
answer, that nothing in all the world can surpass 
them. As regards general intelligence, it is great- 
er and more universally diffused among these 
corps than in any equal number of persons, belong- 





ing to the same station of life, seek for them 
in what part of England you may. And if we de- 
scend to individuals, we can assure the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, that any day he may 
choose to visit the Arsenal at Woolwich, he will 
find among the privates of either of these noble 
corps, men from whose conversation even he may 
gather valuable information. ‘The non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates of the regiments of 
Sappers and Royal Artillery constitute, we may 
venture to assert, the most respectable body of men 
in the British army. Exceptions of course occur, 
and on the score of morals they are more numerous 
than could be wished; but there, not less than 
with reference to intellect, the rule is in the men’s 
favor. Some of them are deeply read in the 
mathematics. The plans and models executed by 
others would do no discredit to the Academy. 
Yet these men are taken from the self-same classes 
which supply our infantry and cavalry with re- 
cruits. Why should there be so marked a differ- 
ence between them? 

The day that a recruit joins either the artillery 
or the sappers, he is not only sent to drill, but to 
school. If he can neither read nor write when en- 
listed, he begins with the alphabet ; and is kept at 
his book till he has mastered it. He is then led 
on, partly by the direction of his commanding offi- 
cer, partly by the force of the example which 
his comrades set him, to reach at one branch of 
higher education after another, till in the end 
he becomes such as we have described him to be— 
not only a first-rate soldier, but a well informed 
and intelligent man, who has too much honest 
pride in himself to sink into the condition of a 
blackguard. 

Look now to the youth who has cast in his lot 
with one of our regiments of the line. He is 
picked up, say at Guildford or Norwich. He is 
kept in a state of more than half intoxication, for 
perhaps three days successively ; he is then marched 
or shipped, as the case may be, to London, and 
examined and passed at the general rendezvous in 
Westminster. He proceeds thence to Canterbury, 
or Chatham, or the Isle of Wight; and being 
clothed in comfortable dark grey trowsers, and a 
shell jacket, his professional education begins. In 
what does it consist? For three, four, or five 
hours every day, he practises the goose-step, his 
facings, and his wheelings. By and bye he 
marches in slow and quick time, forms division, 
sub-division, and so forth. The firelock is then 
put into his hands, which he learns to toss about 
and to wield with all imaginable facility; and 
finally he is paraded with the battalion, and moves 
with precision and celerity as a portion of the 
mass. Is this all? Does our recruit’s military 
education carry him no farther? No, this is not 
quite all. He is taught how to walk and stand as 
a sentry; to salute officers according to their re- 
spective ranks, and challenge persons who may 
approach his post, whether they come as friends 
or as intruders—and then he is indeed a perfect 
soldier. Whether he can read or write—whether 
there be any mind in him at all—or any power of 
exercising it; whether he be of vicious or virtuous 
tastes—sober or drunken—nobody, so long as he 
contrives not to get reported to his officers, thinks 
of inquiring. A machine he is, or rather a minute 
fragment of a machine—which is assumed to be 
perfect, because it twists and turns on a level sur- 
face with marvellous exactitude ; and a machine 
he may remain to the end of his existence, for 
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aught that any human being connected with or set | 


over him seems to care. 

‘We appeal to every commanding officer in the 
army, and to the heads of departments at the 
horse guards, whether the difficulty at this mo- 
ment of finding good non-commissioned officers in 
all the regiments of the line be not excessive. 
Men enough there are in each who can read, and 
write, and keep accounts ; but these will be found, 
in almost all instances, to have enlisted compara- 
tively late in life; and to have taken the step 
because they were damaged jn other matters, as 
well as in their circumstances. They may be suf- 
ficiently educated, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, to act even as pay-sergeants, or orderly- 
room clerks; but they almost always turn out to 
be such fellows that no dependence whatever can 
be placed upon them. Meanwhile many an jn- 
genuous and well disposed youth is permitted to 
stiffen into manhood, with a mind as little culti- 
vated as it was when he first put on the uniform, 
while his tastes for the sheer lack of some better 
excitement, are continually deteriorating. And 
yet there is not a regiment in the service which 
has not its regimental school, and its regimental 
schoolmaster paid and rated as a sergeant. What 
do they accomplish ? 

Nothing, or next to nothing; for this obvious 
reason, that the same obstacle which stands in the 
way of supplying our corps with efficient non- 
commissioned officers, renders it impossible to find 
in the ranks men competent, except in very rare 
instances, to execute the functions of a schoolmas- 
ter. If you get a man of character enough for the 
purpose, the chances are that his intellectual 
acquirements are defective. If you get a scholar, 
he either turns out a drunkard, or being wanted in 
the pay-master’s office or the adjutant’s order- 
ly-room, he is taken away, and the school is left to 
shift for itself. Besides, not one of them all—not 
the best read, and most willing among them un- 
derstands, as he ought to do, the art of teaching. 
He may train his pupils to write tolerable hands, 
and to say the multiplication table, and to read 
with correctness a chapter of the New Testament ; 
but to bring their minds as well as their members 
into working condition, is not in him; because he 
has never himself been taught how to teach. Ac- 
cordingly, the attendance of adults in our regi- 
mental schools is for the most part wretchedly 
meagre ; and forasmuch as they go to school at all 
only that they may become eligible for the rank of 
corporal and serjeant, their attention is devoted 
exclusively to writing and to accounts, in which 
some of them make considerable progress. Read- 
ing they cultivate to such a slender extent, that it 
is never either edifying or satisfactory to examine 
them; and as to anything beyond the mere spel- 
ling of words, they hardly seem to imagine that, 
by them at least, it is attainable. 

Regimental schools began in our service about 
the year 1812, ora little earlier. They were the 
result of the stir which was made by Dr. Bell and 
Mr. Laneaster to introduce to general notice what 
each of these solemn bores claimed as his own 
system of instruction ; and were designed for the 
benefit, not of the soldiers, young or old, but of 
the children of the married men who might be 
permitted to carry their families about with them. 
We do not imagine that in those days the idea of 
teaching our adults to read was ever entertained in 
the army; at least, the only book of school regu- 
lations which ever came out under,ythe authority 
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of the commander-in-chief takes no notice at al! 
of any such contingency. And in truth, the book 
of which we speak is a curiosity in its way. It 
seems to have been printed in 1811. It was com- 
piled by Dr. Dakins, then chaplain to the house- 
hold brigade, out of the larger and well-known 
treatise of Bell; and is strong in the assurances, 
which were then commonly given, that nobody 
desired, by over-education, to revolutionize the 
world. It copies, as might be expected, all the 
quackery, as well as the really good points of Dr, 
Bell’s plan. The monitory system, with its out- 
| ward show of bustle, and its inward lack of useful- 
ness, is of course adopted ; and the shorter Cate- 
chism, with Ostervald’s abridgment of the Holy 
Scriptures, limit the progress which the scholars 
‘are expected to make in philosophy, human and 
divine. We are not aware that Dr. Dakins’ book, 
‘to which the Duke ‘of York gave the impress of 
jhis sanction, has ever been superseded ; and we 
‘are therefore bound to believe that, though very 
little known anywhere, it continues in point of fact 
to be the schoo] regulation book of the British 
army to this day.* 

Meanwhile the same benevolent and illustrious 
prince, who took such pains to educate the boys 
and girls that followed their fathers’ regiments, 
|founded at Chelsea a noble institution, where 
should be provided, for soldiers’ orphans, as well 
‘as for the sons and daughters of men serving 
abroad, a place of shelter, as well as of instruction 
A similar asylum, though 





)up to a certain number. 
/on a more limited scale, grew up under similar 
auspices at Southampton, where, not longer ago 
than a year or two, it died a natural death. And 
at Kilmainham, near Dublin, a third struck root. 
They were all, as was fitting, placed under the 
superintendence of military officers. Fach had its 
chaplain and a full complement of teachers and 
nurses for the training and proper treatment of the 
jinmates ; and except that they have ceased to 
afford shelter to girls, the two that still survive— 
}though with numbers materially reduced—survive 
on their primitive model. We will confine our 
attention, for the sake of perspicuity, to one ; and 
Chelsea is nearer at hand than Kilmainham. 

The Royal Military Asylum, or Duke of York's 
School, at Chelsea, was built to accommodate 
twelve hundred children ; and the staff was calcu- 
lated on a liberal scale, so as to deal fairly by this 
number. The number has been gradually reduced 
since the peace to three hundred, but the staff re- 
mains just as the Duke of York arranged it. We 
find no fault with this. Every funetionary within 
that huge pile has from the first, and to the utmost 
extent of his ability, done his duty. Three suc- 
cessive commandants ; two adjutants, of whom the 
second (Captain Siborne, an honored name) is 
now in office—surgeon, assistant-surgeon, dis- 
penser, comptroller, steward, matron, and we know 
not how many more—all deserve the praise which 
they have received. As to the chaplain, it is im- 
possible to speak too warmly of him. He still 
abides at his post—the father of the institution, 
and regarded as such by many a broken-down 
pensioner, who first learned from him how to 


* Half-yearly reports of the condition of regimental 
schools are sent in regularly to the Adjutant-Genera's 
Office. They are uniformly, we understand couleur de 
rose, and answer among other questions, this, “ Is the 
school of the regiment conducted according to regula- 
tion?” What is the regulation? Is it Dr. Dakius 
distillation of Dr. Bell? 
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worship God, and rightly to understand what was 
due to himself and to his neighbor. Why the 
government should have left Mr. Clarke through- 


out so many years in a place of extreme labor and | 


very inadequate remuneration, we do not know ; 
but this we do know, that it has been through no 
fault of the commissioners, who have repeatedly 
recommended him to the crown for preferment. 
Still, while we admit all this, and desire especially 
to testify to the diligence with which the children 
have from the first been grounded by Mr. Clarke 
in the doctrines of their faith, we must add that, 
looking at the asylum as a place of education, it is 
not now what it should be. The school is con- 
ducted in 1846 on precisely the same plan which 
came into operation in 1810. No attempt what- 
ever has been made to keep pace with the spirit of 
the age, either in the manner of conveying instruc- 
tion, or in the amount of instruction communicated. 
On the contrary, as the teachers continue to be 
selected from among discharged non-commissioned 
officers of the army—who know nothing themselves 
except how to read and write and do the first four 
rules of arithmetic—it is manifest, that beyond the 
power of mechanically performing similar feats 
they can hardly pretend to carry their pupils. 
History, geography, etymology, grammar, are 
like the occult sciences to the students in the 
Duke of York’s school. They read, but neither 
understand correctly the meanings of the words, 
nor retain any satisfactory recollection of the pur- 
port of their lessons. As to geometry, algebra, 
mental arithmetic, and so forth, such things have 
for them no existence; while the intelligence 
which is stirred in proportion as minds are trained 
to reflect, and from a comparison of ideas to draw 
inferences for themselves, lies with them through- 
out their whole course dormant. We have already 
stated that in one department, and it is a most 
important one, the education of these orphans is| 
well attended to; but in all other respects, we 
regret to say, that the school of the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum, Chelsea, is very far indeed behind 
the point at which, considering the progress which | 
education is making everywhere else, it ought by 
this time to have arrived. 











Time was when the school of which we are 
constrained to speak thus lightly, was regarded as | 
a model for imitation by all the national schools in | 
the empire. It was Dr. Bell's pet institution, | 
which he used to visit continually, and into which | 
he managed to infuse a large measure of his own| 
spirit. Indeed, to such perfection was the art of 
teaching supposed to be there carried, that thither 
from all the regiments in the service non-commis- 
sioned officers were sent, in order that they might 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the business of a 
schoolmaster, and be in. a condition to open with 
effect the schools that were about to be formed in 
their respective corps. Now whatever we may 
think of the nature of the lore thus communicated, 
there cannot be two opinions respecting the wis- 
dom of the method adopted to convey it. Forty 
years ago the world had begun to understand, 
what it now knows much more perfectly, that 
nen are seldom born schoolmasters any more than 
they are born shipbuilders; that teaching is a 
great art which requires stady and method to 
compass, and that method is the result of training, 
Without which there may be a plethora of knowl- 
edge, yet no faculty at all of communicating. 
The Duke of York did, therefore, a wise thing 





when he sent his candidates for the office of 


schoolmaster to study the art at the institution 
where it was assumed to be best understood ; and 
the consequence was that of the excellency of 
regimental schools, as compared with village 
schocls—then principally kept by dames—we 
never in the early part of the present century 
heard enough. 

The army thirty or forty years ago had thus the 
start, in some sort, of the rest of the community. 
Of adults, indeed—that is, of the soldiers them- 
selves-——no account was taken; but their children 
were introduced into schools where they certainly 
learned more than they could have done had their 
fathers remained at home. The progress of events 
has reversed this order of things. The schools 
connected with the army—from that at Chelsea, to 
the school of the last regiment which has returned 
in a disorganized state from the East—are misera- 
bly behind. All the schools of all Well-regulated 
parishes in the kingdom have passed them by ; 
and, what is worse, continue to render the interval 
between them every day wider. How is this? 
Because, up to the present moment, the attention 
of the proper authorities has not been drawn to the 
subject. There can be no disposition—there is 
none—on the part of the horse guards or the war 
office to sanction such an order of things ; and that 
both the government and the house of commons take 
an interest in the mental culture of the soldier, is 
proved by the readiness with which grants sought 
for such an object by the one, are voted by the 
other. Moreover, when we thus speak of regi- 
mental schools, we beg to be understood as keep- 
ing our eye upon some admirable exceptions. The 
schools of the regiments of the Guards—particu- 
larly of the Blues and of the Grenadier and Cold- 
stream regiments—are as well managed as, under 
existing circumstances, they could be; yet the 
schoolmasters in the guards, though in a far more 
favorable position than their brother functionaries 
of the line, have serious inconveniences to contend 
against. Nota barrack, even in London, has its 


| school-house regularly set apart; and in point 


of furniture and general equipment all are want- 
ing. In like manner we could name half-a-dozen 
line regiments, or more, in which, thanks to the 
zeal and good sense of individual officers, the most 
has been made of a bad system.* But these are 
the exceptions to the rule, for nothing can be con- 
ceived more defective, both in theory and practice, 
than the regimental school system of the British 
army. Whatever education is bestowed in one of 
these (and Heaven knows it is for the most part 
little enough) goes to the soldiers’ children, not to 
the soldiers themselves. The latter, it is true, 
may avail themselves of the schoolmaster’s services 
if they please, but there is no constraint put upon 
them, nor any great moral influence used for the 
purpose of leading them to the path of knowledge. 
Now we consider this to be impolitic, if it be not 


* It may seem invidious to draw distinctions, but com- 
mon justice requires that we should specify the school of 
the second battalion, royal regiment, which Major Bennett 
has formed. That excellent man and officer, whose be- 
havior on a late occasion when the wing of his regiment 
which he commanded suffered shipwreck, is generally 
known and appreciated, has taken infinite pains with the 
school; and the consequence is, that itis spoken of, 
wherever the battalion goes, as a model. The master he 
got from the corps of sappers, and he has gone to consid- 
erable personal expense in aiding him. But is it fair or 
just to throw such a burthen on individual officers? We 
may likewise mention Col. Mountain’s school in the 26th, 
and Col. Munnin’s in the 69th regiments—they are both 
admirable. 
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positively unjust; for there is no living man to 
whom a good education seems to hold out the pros- 
pect of greater advantage than to a soldier. 

Every one who has taken the trouble to inquire 
into the fate of our soldiers after they have retired 
upon their pensions, knows that there is the most 
striking difference between the positions of the few 
who quit the ranks in some degree educated, and 
those of the many. Both classes, from their habits 
iu the service, are averse to hard work :—both— 
whatever their moral characters may be—are wil- 
ling to add something to their incomes. For the 
discharged man soon discovers that it is one thing 
to be paid at the rate of a shilling a day, with a 
home and many other necessaries provided, and 
quite another to depend absolutely upon this pit- 
tance or upon less. The uneducated soldier, 
however, can find no opening. He lacks strength 
for daily labor, and skill and ingenuity for anything 
else. He therefore establishes himself in some mis- 
erable lodging, and, with a wife, and it may be a 
family, alternately commits excesses, and starves 
upon what the government may allow him. If he 
turn to anything at all, it is to that which stands at 
the very bottom of the scale of industrial occupa- 
tion—hand-loom weaving—for we take no account 
on the present occasion of tailors and shoemakers, 
they being, in every sense of the word, educated 
men. 

The educated soldier, on the contrary, the pen- 
sioner who can read and write and keep accounts, 
seldom fails, provided his character be good, of 
finding respectable employment. Observe how 


many pensioners—men who have retired from the 
regular army—are employed as policemen on 
railways, or superintendants of such police, or as 


light porters, or as headmen in mills and facories. 
For such situations all the habits of his profes- 
sional existence peculiarly qualify the soldier. He 
is trained to be faithful, and knows that duty, be 
it what it may, ought never to be performed care- 
lessly. What a respectable member of society he 
becomes, and how comfortable is his home and the 
condition of its inmates. Now if we look no 
further than this ; if we took into account only the 
good that we are working for the men themselves, 
after their country shall have taken all that it 
wants out of them, does it not become our duty to 
educate our soldiers, at least so far as that they 
shall not, as soon as they quit their colors, degen- 
erate into the nuisances which society too often 
finds them? Surely this is so. But there are 
better reasons still for the view of the subject 
which we are taking. 

The warrant of December last offers many and 
powerful inducements to the soldier of the line to 
conduct himself properly. It is a humane, and 
therefore a politic enactment ; and the assurance 
which it holds forth of a desire on the part of gov- 
ernment to encourage men in the ranks to aspire 
after the attainment of commissions cannot be too 
much commended. Seeing that the average of 
promotions from the ranks is already about one 
per regiment in every four years, it is surely not 
too much to expect that when the value of the new 
warrant comes to be understood, it will increase 
very considerably. But does not the secretary-at- 
war perceive—we write it with all respect and 
good feeling towards one who has the soldiers’ in- 
terests deeply at heart—that to tell men how wil- 
ling you are to pay for their outfit as soon as they. 
work their way to commissions—is idle, unless 
you at the same time furnish them with the means 
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of becoming qualified to hold commissionst Mr, 
Sidney Herbert must see that the only way to raise 
the tone of the army, and to improve the condition 
of its members both morally and physically, is to 
educate the army. We are confident that the 
right honorable gentleman does not require to be 
reminded of these truths by us or by any one, afier 
the pains which he took with the naval school at 
Greenwich, and the reformations which he wrought 
in that most interesting establishment. 

The first suggestion which we beg respectfully 
to offer is, that all recruits joining their regiments 
subsequently to some date hereafter to be deter- 
mined upon, shall be required, by authority, to at- 
tend school. With the habits in this respect of 
men already enlisted, it may not perhaps be judi- 
cious or even just to interfere ; you took them into 
the service on no understanding of the sort—and if 
they take it into their heads to complain, you 
might find it difficult, in a court of equity or con- 
science, to rebut the complaint. Even with them, 
however—at least with the younger portion of them 
—a sensible man at the head of a regiment might 
exercise a strong moral influence ; and surely the 
recruits may be ordered to school without hesita- 
tion. That they will go if the commanding officer 
desires it, and cheerfully too, we entertain not the 
shadow of a doubt ; indeed, we know that among the 
artillery one of the strongest inducements which 
recruiting corporals hold out to young men whom 
they are anxious to enlist is, that they will find a 
capital school at head-quarters. Fix your school- 
hours for adults at any period of the day that may 
be most convenient. There is no positive necessi- 
ty for having the soldiers taught only in the even- 
ing. You may, if it so please you, and we own 
that, to our judgment, the arrangement would bea 
wise one, make the education of the soldier your 
first care, and giye up only such hours as he may 
not require to the children. But however this may 
be, our notion is that all recruits, from the day 
that they join, should be sent to school. The cul- 
ture of the mind will thus keep pace with the train- 
ing of the body; and though at the outset the 
hours of drill be by this arrangement somewhat 
diminished, we are confident that at the end of six 
months matters will have found their level. Every 
officer or non-commissioned officer who has had 
anything to do with recruits knows that the young 
man of a comparatively cultivated understanding is 
far more easily trained than an unlettered cub. 

It is manifest, however, that before we can begin 
to act upon this principle—before we can endeavor 
to make his regiment or his dept a place of intel- 
lectual as well physical discipline to the young 
soldier—we must have at the head of every regi- 
mental school in the service a master not only well 
educated, but regularly trained, and competent 
from his position as well as by his moral influence 
in the corps to form in some sort the tastes and 
characters of men placed under him. In France 
this matter is liberally and satisfactorily arranged. 
There the schoolmaster holds the rank of lieuten- 
ant, and every conscript comes under his charge 
as he arrives at head-quarters; and the conse- 
quence is, that many a youth who quitted his ar- 
rondissement wholly illiterate, returns, after the 
term of his service has expired, a well educated 
man. We do not think that it is necessary, or 
even desirable, to give any such rank in our ser- 
vice to the regimental schoolmaster. But some- 
thing more than is now awarded him he clearly de- 
serves, if you mean to render him what he can 
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easily be made, one of the most influential mem- 
bers of the corps. The schoolmaster-sergeant will 
not be raised above his just level if you rank him 
with the sergeant-major and quartermaster-ser- 
geant, giving him pay, and quarters, and allow- 
ances commensurate. And when this is done, then 
the question may be reconsidered, whether, after 
his attendance at school shall have been rendered 
compulsory, it will be fair to make the soldier pay, 
as he now does, for his education. 

To raise the pay and allowances of the present 
generation of schoolmaster-sergeants would, how- 
ever, be a mere waste of generosity. Not one 
out of twenty is fit for his place, and the twentieth, 
though competent to teach imperfectly all that he 
himself knows, does not know enough to undertake 
the sort of task which we have in contemplation 
for him. We must, therefore, before a single step 
is taken to fit up school-rooms, or to better the con- 
dition of schoolmasters, provide ourselves with 
men qualified to undertake the office, and this is 
only to be done by providing for the army a col- 
lege, or normal school, at which young men may 
be educated for the express purpose of passing out 
of the seminary to take charge of the schools of 
regiments. Will there be any difficulty in manag- 
ing this? None whatever. There is not so much 
as the hindrance to be got rid of which stands in 
the way of many other improvements in our social 
system. There is no lack of funds. The secre- 
tary at war and paymaster general have at their 
disposal an enormous accumulation of unclaimed 
prize-money, which, as it belongs to the army, 
having been by the army acquired, can be applied 
tono other purpose than the advantage, in some 
way or another, of the service. And that any 
higher boon could be conferred upon the army than 
the engrafting upon its admirable system of squad 
and battalion drill a system of mental culture 
equally effective, we do not think that the most 
desperate martinet will argue.* 

Strong in this important assurance, we look fur- 
ther ahead in a hopeful spirit, and satisfy our- 
selves that in order to work out our scheme we 
inust have a material building, good professors, and 
a children’s school, close at hand, in which our 
pupil teachers may practise the lessons which they 
learn. Two at least of these requirements are 
supplied at once by the Chelsea Military Asylum. 
Here is an edifice constructed for the accommoda- 
tion of 1200 children: it contains only 300; so 
that two thirds, if not three fourths, of the pile 
stand empty. What is to hinder a portion of 
this vacant space from being converted into the 
sort of college that we want—care being taken so 
to fence it off from the boys’ wing, that except at 
school hours, when the authorities are by, there 
shall be no communication between the pupils of 
the higher and those of the lower academy? And 
as to a practising school, what better could be 
thought of than that which already exists, and 
into which the very atmosphere of our training in- 
stitutions will infuse a new spirit? Or supposing 
objections to arise to this arrangement—of which 
one presents itself immediately in the leasehold and 
fast expiring tenure on which the asylum is held 
—why not take a portion of the hundred thousand 
pounds that are available, and build therewith a 
college of our own; planting it on government 


_* The unclaimed prize-money belongs, by act of par- 
liament, to Chelsea Hospital. But to engraft on Chelsea 

ospital both our new normal school and our military 
asylum would not be a task of much difficulty. 














| ground—say on a portion of that which is attached 
to the Royal Hospital—and so keeping it within 


reach of the school of practice, and under the 


' general control of the commissioners of that estab- 


lishment? There is no necessity to create a very 
expensive seminary. A competent principal and 
sub-principal—a training-master with an adequate 
staff of assistants, would suffice to educate, not 
only the young men placed immediately under 
them, but the boys in the Duke of York’s School 
likewise. Say that you determine’ to take no more 
than thirty pupil teachers into the seminary at a 


'time. The extent of building required for these, 


and for their instructors and governors, would not 
be great: but when you are about an operation of 


| the sort, would it not be wise to go a little further ? 


The lease of the ground on which the present 
Asylum stands is wearing out. In sixty years’ 
time or less, the whole will be at the orders of the 
Earl of Cadogan. Why not anticipate the day of 
doom by bringing the children at once under the 
roof of your own edifice—which you may fit up 
both externally and internally on the most ap- 
proved models, and render capable, in case of 
need, of any degree of extension’? Of course our 
suggestions in regard to these matters imply, that 
the existing officers of the Royal Military Asylum 
shall not be sent adrift: they may die out by de- 
grees, or be pensioned off liberally—as perhaps 
some of them might have been, on the reduction 
in the establishment, without any great hurt to the 
public service. As to the asylum itself, probably 
the best plan would be to make a barrack of it for 
the rest of the lease. Barracks are sorely needed, 
especially in the neighborhood of the metropolis ; 
and here is one ready found to our hands. 

Having provided buildings, principal, professors, 
and a commandant, (for we should place our mili- 
tary college, in matters of discipline, under mili- 
tary control,) the next step will be to find students. 
We do not anticipate the smallest difficulty here. 
Hold out adequate inducements in the shape of pay 
and station—and plenty of intelligent young men, 
pupils perhaps in Mr. Jackson's seminary at Batter- 
sea, or at some other like it, will enter the service 
cheerfully. But if not, all that need be done is to 
select from the regiment of sappers thirty well-con- 
ducted men, and to take them at once into your sem- 
inary. They will set the machine a-going capitally, 
and in a year at most be fit to work each a machine 
of his own in the regiment to which he may be sent ; 
while care is taken at the college to bring forward 
successors from another source—which will prove 
exhaustless. 

Children are taken into the Royal Military Asy- 
lum at five, and are sent away at fourteen years 
of age. Now from five to eight boys learn com- 
paratively little ; and under such teachers as super- 
intend them in the asylum they learn nothing. We 
would therefore suggest, first, that all the respecta- 
ble but ignorant sergeants who now play at school- 
keeping in the asylum be pensioned off ; and next, 
that the age of admission for pupils be raised from 
five to eight, and that of removal in ordinary cases 
to sixteen. You will thus have only eight years 
to work upon instead of nine, but they will be good 
years, good as regards both the comparative matu- 
rity and pliability of the boy’s mind, and better 
still as bringing him nearer to manhood ere he is 
pushed into the world. Nor ought any mistaken 
notions of humanity to interfere with this improve- 
ment. A child of eight is a heavier burthen to his 
mother, if she struggles to support him, than a 
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child of five; but the truth is, that soldiers’ wid- 
ows very seldom do support their children by their 
own exertions. When you receive the orphan 
into the asylum, you are therefore saving, not the 
mother, but the union; and as you profess to act 
for the child’s sake, it is surely better to remove 
him from the union at an age when he has become 
able to benefit by the advantages which you place 
within his reach, than in infancy. 

Here, then, we have the under-school put upon 
a proper footing; the boys ranging from eight to 
sixteen years of age, the masters chosen from 
among a class of persons who know how to teach. 
Keep at work, by all means, the industrial classes, 
which constitute the best feature in the present 
system of education at the asylum. Do not, 
however, over-estimate their importance ; do not 
sacrifice either to trade or to music time which may 
be more profitably employed in the cultivation of 
the mind. And be sure that you train your lads, 
as much as possible, to look to the army as their 
future profession. If you act thus, you will send 
off from year to year a little batch of well-instruct- 
ed and well-behaved young men to your corps; 
and you will do more. Let the principal keep his 
eye upon the quickest and most intelligent lads in 
the school ; and when each arrives at his sixteenth 
year, let him be transferred, if willing, to the nor- 
mal school, and there trained to become a regimen- 
tal schoolmaster. There are absolutely no limits to 
the knowledge which these youths may acquire, or 
to the degree of proficiency in imparting it to which 
you may bring them. And as a constant succes- 
sion must be kept up, so long as a military asylum 
survives at all, you can never be at a loss where to 
seek for educated young men to undertake the 
charge of regimental schools whenever command- 
ing officers may apply for them. 

Without stopping for the present to inquire into 
the details of the education desirable in regimental 
schools, there is one point which we would take 
the liberty of urging. Let no one be frightened by 
the notion that in educating the private soldier you 
render him of necessity a discontented and trouble- 
aome fellow. ‘The over-educated man who enlists, 
that is to say, the broken-down gentleman, or shop- 
man, or attorney's clerk, is, ina countless majority 
of cases, a pest. Being educated out of the army, 
he comes into the army with the worst of his civil- 
ian humors exasperated ; and quarrels, and wran- 
gles, and disputes with everybody, establishing for 
himself the sort of character which the military 
dialect styles that of a *‘ lawyer.’’ But the case is 
different with the recruit. Whatever education he 
may receive he receives in the army, and both the 
matter and the manner of conveying it tend more | 
and more te attach him to the service, and to ren- | 
der him grateful and submissive to his superiors. | 
Apart from the acquisition of the arts of reading | 
and writing, consider the multitude of operations! 
which a soldier, in front of an enemy, will be! 
called upon to perform, and of which the practice | 
in peaceable times, cannot fail both to interest and | 
amuse him. How many men in our regiments of 
infantry and cavalry could tie up a fascine, if you | 
were to set him to it, or make a gabion, or lay a’ 
platform, or push a sap, or construct a stockade or| 
a breastwork, or use his intrenching tools in a’ 








workman-like maaner, or hut himself commodi-| 


ously? As to escalading or fortifying a house, or 
breaking loop-holes through a wall, or defending a 
rampart, we doubt whether there be a dozen men 
in the army—always excepting those that have 
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really seen war, and the men of the scientific corps 
—who know anything at all about these matters, 
Might it not be worth while to include a light 
course of training in such subjects within the mili- 
tary education of our recruits? and will anybody 
contend that at its close the young man would be 
either less fit for the active business of his calling. 
or more inclined to give trouble to his officers? ~ 

Again, the institution of garrison libraries, for 
the avowed purpose of improving the tastes of the 
soldiers and furnishing them with recreation and 
instruction combined, imposes upon us the neces- 
sity of fitting them to take advantage of the boon. 
If out of eight hundred or a thousand men only 
three hundred or fewer can read, the library must 
effect in a very imperfect degree the purpose for 
which it has been established. And if it further 
happen that even these three hundred men relish 
no works of a higher order than trashy novels and 
half-indecent narratives, it may be questioned whe- 
ther the libraries in point of fact do more harm or 
good. Our garrison libraries contain many excel- 
lent works—some of them indeed far above the 
mark of the present race of readers—but these, to 
which we would fain guide the soldiers, must be 
wasted, till by a change of system in our regi- 
mental schools we educate our young men up to 
them. 

But while we thus endeavor to cultivate the in- 
tellects of our soldiers, and by a well-ordered chap- 
lain’s department to nourish among them a rever- 
ence for religion, let us not forget that the connex- 
ion between men’s physical and moral conditions is 
very intimate, and that you cannot take a more ju- 
dicious step preparatory to the elevation of the |at- 
ter than by improving the former, where it seems 
to require and is susceptible of improverhent at 
your hands. Now as far as regards his pay, his 
feeding, his clothing, and his military equipment, 
the British soldier has no just ground of complaint 
The first is ample; the second wholesome 1 
abundant ; the third not perhaps so becoming, 
least in the infantry, as it might be made, but 
warm, and otherwise sufficient; the fourth, cum- 
brous beyond all question, but effective. We wis 
that we could say as much of his housing—and 
all the different arrangements connected v 
but we cannot. 

The outward appearance of a barrack, as it has 
existed in this country for many years, must be f 
miliar to all our readers. A high wall, into whic 
is let a gateway, and possibly, if the station be 
important one, a postern also, intervenes betwer 
the road or the street and the barrack-squar 
which, whether it be surrounded on three sides ! 
houses, or contain only a single row fronting t 
main entrance, is fenced about, and gravelled 
laid down in grass; so that it may be fit for th 
recruits to drill and the regiment to parade. ‘TI 
is nothing repulsive in this; but the reverse: ne! 
ther will the external appearance of the mens 
quarters disgust you; for the house is built 0! 
brick, and the roof is slated. But come forwar 
and observe how the interior is laid out. ‘! 
mass of building on which you are gazing contal's 
three rows of dormitories, and nothing els 
There is not a day-room in it; and the kitchens, 
or cooking-places, besides that they stand a goo! 
way apart, are supplied with no conveniences 
| whatever beyond boilers and grates thrust bene!’ 
‘them. The walls, originally whitewashed, ® 
| very dingy—so are the ceilings. The brick-floor- 
‘ing on the ground story is in ruts; the wooce? 
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staircases are by no means in a good state of re- 
pair, and the boards are stained with grease. 
Come up this flight of steps and enter the apart- 
ment on the right of the landing-place : it is a sort 
of saloon, wherein iron bedsteads are arranged in 
two rows, each row having the heads of the beds 
to the wall. ‘They are all rolled up at this mo- 
ment, and the bedding of each is folded; but at 
night they are let down—and then—while the lat- 
eral space between each pair does not exceed a 
foot and a half—from foot to foot there may be an 
interval of perhaps an ell. There are shelves, as 


you must notice, running longitudinally over the | 


head of each row, whereon the men place their 
knapsacks and caps ; and the firelocks are arranged 
in racks against the wall, having pouches, bayon- 
ets, and belts slung*beside them. 

The room in which we stand is the home of 
twelve men. Here they eat, sleep, and dress—as 
far as any of them ean be said to dress under cover 
—and here sometimes they cook also. Here like- 
wise, in bad weather, the washing of their linen 
takes place ; andoas the soldier’s Aié is not very ex- 
tensive, the operation is going on continually. 
Their cooking, whether it be performed over the 
fire yonder, or in the sort of shed or outhouse 
which is dignified by the title of the ‘* men’s mess 
kitechen,”’ they themselves take it by turns to exe- 
cute. So it is also is regard to the cleaning and 
sweeping of the chamber, which first takes place 
at an early hour in the morning, and is afterwards 
repeated at the termination of each meal. Now as 
the whole of the inmates, except the fatigue party, 
mast turn out in order to let the process go on, and 
as they have no place to retire to, let the weather 
he as inclement as it may, much inconvenience, 


leading to worse things, is continually occasioned. 
Take the first turn out—that which occurs early in 
the morning—and see to what it leads. 

There is not in the soldier's apartment a jug, a 
basin, a foot-tub, or any other convenience, of 


whieh civilized men generally make use. 


visited, a bath-house or lavatory under cover. The 
men, however, must wash their faces, hands, and 
feet ere inspected—wherefore away they rush in a 
body to the pump, as soon as the bugle sounds. Tt 


may rain, snow, hail, blow ; but there, in the open | 


ur, they must make their toilets ; and when that 


is completed, it very seldom happens that the | 
. . . a . | 

sleeping-room is in a fit state to receive them back. 

What are they to do’—Stand and shiver, and get | 


their garments and shirts wet through, and lay the 
foundation of catarrhs, and, it may be, fevers ’—for 
remember they have just jumped out of bed, and that 


even in the depth of winter the soldiers’ rooms are | 
generally over-heated. They cannot do this. There- | 


fore they move off one by one to the only place of 
shelter that stands open for them, and begin the 
day with paying a visit to the canteen. 
canteen is a public-house—and soldiers are no more 
proof against temptation than other men ; and there 
is an awkwardness in sitting or standing in a tap- 
room without calling for something ; and so some 
through established custom, others because their 
comrades set the example, call for their glasses of 
gin. A single glass of gin, even when taken upon 
an empty stomach, may not make a man drunk, 
vut it gives a false excitement to his system, which 
requires, as soon as the counteraction begins, to be 
stimulated again; and this leads of course to a 
habit of tippling ; if indeed it do not bring its vie- 
tim muddy to guard or parade, and so transfer him 


There | 
is not in any barrack which we happen to have | 


Now the | 
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from the ranks to the black-hole, and from the 
black-hole to the provost prison. Can anything be 
worse than this? Yes: another and a more fatal 
result often follows. If the man pass muster at the 
guard-parade, he is just as likely as not to go on 
drinking as soon as the immediate danger of detec- 
tion seems to be past; and, at all events, whether 
on duty or not, there are ten chances to one that he 
who thus begins each day degenerates by degrees 
into a drunkard. But a drunken soldier is a ruined 
man. ‘There is not only an end to all his chances 
of good-conduct-stripes, and so forth, but he is sure 
to commit crimes, soofier or later, that involve ter- 
rible consequences ; and his entire degradation, 
when it comes, the looker-on will be able to trace 
back to the first drop of gin in the canteen. 

But we have not yet done with the soldier's 
home—for it is the home of more than the soldier. 
Into that same chamber, the non-commissioned 
officer—often a respectable man—or the well- 
behaved and therefore favored private, conducts 
his newly-married wife, and informs her that she 
must sleep in one of these iron bedsteads, without 
so much as a curtain interposed between her and 
the strange men that occupy beds on either side 
lof her. What shall we say of the outrage which 

is thus offered to the wife’s delicacy, if she have 
|any; or the effect that must be produced upon 
| her moral nature, while she is forced to overhear 
the ribald talk of a dozen rough young bachelors ** 
| What shall we say of the state of her feelings till 
| she have become utterly hardened, while a dozen 
|men, every night and every morning, are stripping 
| and dressing in her very presence? Or shall we 
|ask what the husband feels when his duty comes 
| for guard, and he is forced to leave his wife alone 
|in such a place? But worse remains behind. Will 
ithe reader believe that here also, when her days 
‘are numbered, the poor wretch brings into the 
world her husband’s child? Yet so it is; for there 
is arule in the service—never, we believe, deviated 
from—that regimental hospitals shall be used ex- 
clusively by soldiers ; and hence the suldier’s wife, 
|if she be too delicate to submit to nature’s great 
\law in a crowd, must seek retirement, provided 
she can afford to pay for it, outside the barrack- 
gates. Now we know that it is the policy—a wise 
| policy too—of those in high places to discourage 
as much as possible the marriage of soldiers. A 
soldier encumbered with a wife and family almost 
always loses zeal; and if he marry without the 
permission of the commanding officer, he loses 
flesh also. Whenever you see a miserable half- 
starved looking creature in the ranks, you may put 
| him down as one of the unfortunates whose wives 
are not recognized in the corps. But a certain 
number of women the rules of the service do pro- 
vide for; and they are eminently useful both in 
|camp and in quarters. Why not (having admitted 
|them into barracks) afford to them at least decent 
| accommodation there? We are not now pleading 
| for the universal adoption of what are called mar- 
| Tied quarters. It generally happens that the best 
|man in the room—the non-commissioned officer, 
| for example—is the married man; and discipline 
requires that he should sleep where the others do, 
that he may be ready for all emergencies ; but it 
would not much interfere with the capabilities of 





| 


* We remember a verse in a Highland mess-song :— 


“ Frae wa’ to wa’, in double raw, 
Like herrings on a plate— 
The lass that ligs amang the loons, 
My troth, she’ll no be blate.” 
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the apartment if a double portion of space were 
assigned to him, and his bed surrounded by a light 
wooden screen, so as to ensure to his wife some 
degree of privacy. And surely the removal of the 
woman at the season of her accouchement to the 
regimental hospital, even if the practice involve the 
fitting up of some small ward apart from the rest, 
is not too much to ask for her. 

It will not do, however, to limit our improve- 
ment of the men’s quarters to this—important as 
we consider the step tobe. They must be fur- 
nished universally with lavatories, where the men 
may wash and dress with comfort and under cover.* 
Day-rooms must be added, where the men may eat 
their meals, and be at liberty to sit down as often 
as they feel inclined to rest, without going into 
company. Better kitchens must be built, as well 
as laundries, where the men’s linen shall be well 
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washed and got up, and the whole edifice cleansed | station in their profession. 


both in its interior and exterior more frequently. 
That the government is beginning to see these 
matters in their true light is proved by the increased 
care which they bestow upon the construction of 
the new barracks that are here and there in pro- 
gress. But we must not overlook the. barracks 
that already exist, because the only effect of 
making the soldier feel what comfort is in one of 
these improved places, which are few, will be to 
render him doubly discontented with the inconven- 
iences and discomforts of the old, which are many. 
And above all, and before all, there must be a uni- 
versal remodelling of canteens. It is not fair—it is 


morally as well as politically wrong—to plant a| polity can deny very great importance. 


gin-shop in every military station, and to imprison 
and otherwise punish the men for making too free 
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thither when the day’s business is ended, that they 
may smoke their pipes and associate like rational 
beings. And here, if he be such as we hope some 


day to find him, the regimental scholmaster wil] 


rove to the full as useful as in his schoolroom. 
if he be able to deliver a popular set of lectures 
on chemistry, or mechanics, or any other science 
which speaks to men’s understanding through their 
sight as well as through the sense of hearing, he 
may, and doubtless will, find ready auditors ; and 
we venture to prophesy that as soon as he does so, 
provost-prisons and barrack-cells will become mar- 
vellously thinned. 

And now, before we lay aside the pen, it may 
not be amiss if we take some notice of the extent 
to which the intellects of the officers of our army 
are cultivated, and the care which is taken to quai- 
ify them, by education and otherwise, for rank and 
That the custom in 
our service of purchasing promotion is open to 
many objections, cannot, we are afraid, be disputed. 
It often appears—under existing circumstances, 
perhaps, it more than appears—to render the length 
of a man’s purse the grand criterion by which to 
try his fitness for military command; and wheo- 
ever a disaster occurs in the presence of an enemy, 
there are not wanting multitudes who attribute the 
calamity, whatever it may be, to the working of 
this practice. There are, on the other hand, sun- 
dry reasons for maintaining the practice into which 
we cannot at present enter, but to which no mar 
who duly considers the structure of our society and 
Passing 
over these, one pithy practical question is this :— 
Can the practice be got rid of without at the sam 


with liquor; for it is a mere delusion to speak of | time putting an entire stop to promotion ; or if no! 
canteens, constituted as they are, as safety-valves. | exactly stopping promotion, without rendering 1 


We have no right to assume that our soldiers must 


| 


so tardy that his physical powers must fail ere any 


be drunken; and we are without excuse so long | man can expect to attain even to the command o! 


as, believing this propensity to be in them, we do 


not adopt every conceivable expedient with a view | 


to overcome it. 

Nobody in his senses will object to the existence 
of canteens. They are often, in places far removed 
from towns and villages, of serious use to the sol- 
dier ; for there he purchases his tea, his coffee, his 
butter, his milk, with all the other little comforts 
which his surplus pay may bring within his reach, 
but which are not supplied directly by the quarter- 
master and pay-sergeant of his company. Let the 
canteens remain—only let the license to sell spirits 
be everywhere withdrawn from them. Even beer 
had better be excluded; but anything stronger 
than beer ought at once and forever to be abolished. 
Moreover, arrange the canteens somewhat differ- 
ently. Fit up in each a tidy coffee-room, wherein 
coffee and tea alone should be sold, and supply it, 
under the supervision of the commanding officer, 
with well-selected newspapers, the ‘* Saturday 
Magazine,’’ ‘* Chambers’ Journal,’’ and such like ; 
do all that you can to encourage your men to repair 


* Compare the state of the model-prison at Pentonville, 
in these respects, with the very best barrack in the British 
empire: in the former every convenience is afforded to 
the criminal undergoing his sentence of solitary confine- 
ment; in the latter—but that we have describéd above. 
However, one more observation we feel called upon to 
make. Why is it that to the rooms of our young men in 
college at Oxford and Cambridge proper accommodations 
are not added? Really society has got beyond the usages 
which still prevail at the best of these places, and we 
doubt whether, in the shifts to which students are often 
driven, the seeds of diseases that afterwards carry them 
off are not sown. 


| 





aregiment! We do believe, with all respect for 
Colonel Mitchell, that the thing cannot be got rid 
of: at the.same time we are sure that much ma) 
be done, and ought to be done, to modify it, a 

remove from it its most objectionable feature. An¢ 
this conviction it is that leads to the very brie! 
inquiry which we now propose concerning the sort 
of training which gentlemen ought to undergo pre- 
paratory, not alone to their introduction into th: 
military service, but to their advancement in t! 

same. 

We are not upon the whole friendly to what's 
called a professional education, as preparatory | 
the first commission. Say that on an average our 
youth get their ensigncies and, cornetcies abov! 
eighteen. Our notion is, that they will find enoug 
to do, provided they make themselves tolera)! 
well acquainted, before they arrive at this time o! 
life, with the French and German languages. 
addition to their own, particularly if such acquas 
ance be grounded, as it ought to be, upon a know! 
edge of Latin, and, if possible, of Greek. lis 
tory also, and geography, the elements of mathe- 
matics, and the principles of constitutional sv 
colonial Jaw, ought to be familiar to them; s 
ought arithmetic, in which, indeed, their progress 
should be considerable ; and if to their other accou 

lishments drawing be added, it will be better. 

“he great points,-however, are the languages, 
arithmetic, mathematics, and constitutional history. 
Without being able to speak and write both French 
and German, an officer in the field must always 
more or less at the mercy of others, for these 3 
European languages. Without a competent know’ 
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edge of the rules of arithmetic he will never be 
able to keep his own accounts or those of his com- 
pany. Without being grounded in the elements 
of geometry he can neither calculate very closely 
on any subject, nor act in any case as an engineer. 
Without knowing what the laws allow and disal- 
low, both at home and in our foreign possessions, 
he may at some critical moment commit himself 
fatally, and is disqualified from aspiring to one of 
the few prizes that are offered to him in his calling 
—we mean a colonial government. Moreover, 
unless they have their minds turned towards these 
pursuits in early life, comparatively few, either 
military men or civilians, take to them kindly in 
after years. And therefore, in preference to giy- 
ing him such a smattering of military science as 
the eadet picks up during a residence from fourteen 
to sixteen or seventeen years of age at Sandhurst, 
we recommend all parents who may propose to 
send a son into the army, to prepare him for his 
futare position by bestowing upon him the best 
general education which this country and their 
means can afford. It may stand him in good stead 
sooner than, while acquiring his information, he 
imagines: it is sure to tell in the long run, both 
socially and professionally. For the youngest en- 
sign, during times of disturbance, may be called 
upon to act as a magistrate as well as a soldier at 
home; and is not overweening in his ambition if 
he aspire one day or another to represent his sov- 
ereign abroad. 

The young man having his mind thus far stored, 
and his faculties sharpened by habits of study, is 
informed that a commission is ready to be bestowed 
upon him, by purchase or otherwise, as the case 
may be, provided he succeed in passing a moder- 
ate examination before a board of officers, or others 
appointed for the purpose. He appears before the 
hoard—answers the questions that are propounded 
to him, is gazetted, and joins his regiment, where 
he is put, as is fitting, to the same course of drill 
through which the recruit must pass. Beyond 
this, moreover, he is taught how to command a 
squad, a section, a company, and finally a battal- 
ion. Daily attendance in the orderly-room is ex- 
acted of him, and he is required to pay, and keep 
his company’s accounts. In a word, a thorough 
insight is given him into the whole internal econo- 
my, as it is called, of the regiment: and with 
guard and orderly duty he is rendered familiar. 
We are much afraid that even this is not, accord- 
ing to the ordinary practice of corps, required of 
all young officers in our service ; it constitutes, 
nevertheless, but a portion of the training which 
we desire to impose upon them. Why should not 
his regiment be to the English subaltern what it is 
in the service of France and Prussia, and Austria 
—a school as well as a homet Why should not 
facilities be afforded him: there of improving his ac- 
quaintanee with modern languages, and rendering 
himself skilled in tactics, military drawing, sur- 
veying, field and permanent fortification? Why 
should you give a single step of promotion to any 
officer, be he ever so wealthy, unless he can pass 
a respectable examination in all these different sub- 
jectst And as we advance higher, from a lieuten- 
ancy to a company, and from a company to a ma- 
jority, we should raise continually the standard of 
our merit. Is it just or fair—we put the policy of 
the arrangement out of the question—to push men 
on to situations where the lives of their fellow-crea- 
tures and their country’s interest must be commit- 
led to their diseretion—without taking any pains 
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to ascertain that they are not grossly disqualified 
for the charge’ Surely it is not; and if young 
men cannot be brought to see this, if they are 
either too indolent or too wilful to submit to the 
very slight mental drudgery which is here required 
of them, the sooner they retire from the service 
the better. There are plenty of spirits as gallant 
as theirs, and minds more tractable, among the 
higher and middle classes to supply their place ; 
and neither the army, nor the nation which expects 
its army to be of some use, will ever miss them. 

Two preliminary arrangements are manifestly 
necessary, if we desire to act upon some such prin- 
ciple as this : first, that a course of study—inelud- 
ing a list of books on each subject—shall be made 
out for the guidance of our young officers; and 
next, that every regiment in the service shall be 
provided with a superintendant of military instruc- 
tion, whose duty it shall be to afford as much as- 
sistance as may be required to the students when 
they apply to him, as well as*to lecture, at certain 
hours, to the young officers in his own room, 
pretty much as the tutor of one of our colleges in 
Oxford or Cambridge lectures to the undergradu- 
ates. There can be no difficulty whatever in set- 
tling the former of these points. The Duke of 
Wellington, Sir George Mawar. Sir Howard 
Donglas, Sir Charles Napier, Major-General Wil- 
liam Napier, and Major-General Brown, the Dep- 
uty Adjutant-General, will easily, if required, 
make such a selection from standard works on 
strategy, castrametation, military history, and the 
science and art of war, as shall at least stimulate 
the curiosity of young men to search farther; and 
as the best works of the sort extant appear to be 
the productions of authors who write in French 
and in German, the officer’s knowledge of these 
necessary languages will be advanced by the same 
process which advances his acquaintance with the 
theory of his profession. Neither ought it to be a 
puzzle where we are to lay our hands upon com- 
petent regimental military instructors. There is 
attached to each corps in our army a functionary, 
who, under existing circumstances, seems to be as 
useful as a fifth wheel to a coach—we mean the 
second major. Make him your military instructor. 
Possibly you may find many second-majors in the 
service at this moment who possess neither the-de- 
gree of knowledge, nor the habits of thought which 
would fit them for the undertaking. So much the 
worse for the British army. But inform them 
generally of your purpose—throw open to them the 
senior department at Sandhurst, and give to such 
as may prefer it, leave to study at Berlin, or any 
other continental military college ; and at the end 
of two years the majority will return to their regi- 
ments, fully qualified for the duties which you 
have determined to impose upon them. Such as 
cannot manage this in two years are manifestly of 
a capacity so dull that they never ought to rise 
above their present rank in the service. Give them 
a broad hint that they had better retire; and you 
will find plenty of captains both able and willing to 
fill up the vacancies. 

Besides books, and a director of studies, there 
will be needed stations, here and there, to which, 
in the order of home reliefs, regiments shall be 
marched for the purpose of practising on the 
ground attached to the barracks the lessons which 
they have learned elsewhere. Here the soldiers 
may work at the construction and attack of forti- 
fied places, the officers directing and the military in- 





structor superintending the whole. 


Here sketches 
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may be made of the surrounding country, and 
reports as to its military capabilities regularly sent 
in; while to complete the course, ten or twelve 
thousand men ought to be assembled every autumn 
in a camp of instruction, and maneavred, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery together, for ten or twelve 
days at the least. We know that it is objected to 
arrangements of this sort, that the farmers and 
country gentlemen of England will oppose them ; 
because there is risk of damage to the fences 
and plantations. Some short-sighted squires and 
farmers may have nourished such narrow notions 
a few years ago, but we cannot credit that, being 
aware of the revolutions which steam is every day 
working, any of these patriotie classes will hesitate 
in these days to incur occasional inconvenience and 
even a little damage, rather than that the troops 
of England shall lack the means of mastering the 
great principles of their art. Moreover, are not 
the royal forests open to us—Windsor, Epping, 
the New Forest—and may we not count on having 
access to many waste places in Yorkshire, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland? Give us the men, and 
the officers to command them, and the tents, and 
the baggage-wagons, and the ammunition, and 
the commissariat, and we will find you a score of 
fields of operation in each of the three great divi- 
sions of the empire. And what is more, we will 
undertake to say, that at the end of a few seasons 
the whole military character of the people will be 
changed, and the duke will find among our officers 
considerably above the half-dozen of whom he, 
with considerable hesitation, admits that if you 
were to put 70,000 men into Hyde Park, possibly 
they might know how to get them out again. 

We are not so innocent as to anticipate that 
these suggestions shall escape censure. There is 
a vis inertia, a disinclination to change, inherent 
in most public men, which leads them to persevere 
in error often after it has been pointed out to them, 
and to defend the course which they find it conve- 
nient to take by very plausible arguments. In the 
present instance, for example, it will probably be 
said, that all these novelties are uncalled for ; that 


their leaders. Undoubtedly the days of Taiavera 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo 
were glorious days to the British arms. But who 
achieved these glories? Armies trained both to 
the theory and practice of war in the best of al] 
schools, the field of action, and led on by one of 
those master-spirits which appear in the world 
only once in a century or two. But this master. 
spirit we cannot hépe to find in trim for work du- 
ring very many more years ; nay, even now it may 
be doubted whether there is animal vigor enough 
left in that once iron frame to sustain the wear and 
tear of a tough campaign. And what are we to do 
when he is gone? In the history of past ages 
is it anywhere recorded that great nations have de- 
pended for their success in war, or their power to 
command peace, upon individualst Doubtless 
giants arise from time to time, who over-ride all 
difficulties— work miracles, so to speak, and set the 
world in a blaze. Such were Nimrod, Sesostris, 
Cyrus, Alexander, Hannibal, long ago ; such were 
Timour, Gengis Khan, Charles the Twelfth, 
Marlborough, and Frederick; and such, in our 
own day, were Napoleon and the Duke—of whom 
one happily still lives to command the reverence of 
a grateful country. But it was the military system 
of Rome, not the genius of Scipio or Cesar, which 
secured for her throughout centuries the sceptre 
of the world ; and the example is of eternal appli- 
cation—whether we look to states animated witha 
Roman ambition, or to those which merely desire 
to hold and keep an independent and honorable 
place in the community of nations. 
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Tue victories in the Punjaub have been duly 
followed by the proclamation of peace and the 





| pageant of reconciliation. Dhuleep Singh con- 
| fessedly holds his throne under a British suzerain ; 
and a great escort of henor, which accompanied 
him back to his citadel, attested his splendid cap- 
tivity. The threatening symptoms of future 


the British army is, both in its discipline and in the troubles in the province, however, had no inter- 
materials of which it is composed, precisely what | ™SSton, even while the victory was celebrated by 
it ever was ; and that having triumphed in the late | Shows. he temper of the people is suspected. 
war, it needs but an opportunity of putting forth The very means of our success has enfeebled what 


its strength to triumph in another. To a certain 
extent we admit the justice of this reasoning. The 
materials of which the British army is composed 
are excellent, and so are the precision and steadi- 
ness of regiments under arms; but was not this 
equally the case in 1793? And yet what follow- 
edt We are so dazzled by the success of the last 
six years in the warof the French Revolution, that 


we entirely overlook the fifteen of disaster and dis- | 
Ve are old enough | 
to recollect the time when British commanders— | 
(though nobody questioned their honor or gallan- | 


grace which preceded them. 
I 


try, and, Heaven knows, the pluck of their soldiers 
could never be doubted) —were considered the very 
worst in Europe ; and we cannot say that there is 
anything in the annals of the campaigns of ‘94, ’95, 
96 and °99 which goes far to cleanse them of the 
stain. Moreover, neither Maida nor Egypt shook 
this general belief, at least to any good purpose ; 
for the one was arash and aimless undertaking, 
and the other brilliant rather because of the valor 
of the troops than the science or skill displayed by 


/might have formed some guarantees for peace. 

The power of the native rulers was before too 
weak for its task : we have now completely broken 
| itdown. Gholab Singh has proved traitor to his 
| natural allies, in order to be our tool: we have 
| made him suspected and envied, and as a British 
| servant his influence is perhaps more precarious. 
| It seems ungracious to say this of our instrument, 
but it is true: Gholab Singh has shown no real 
independence, no sincere patriotism, but a very 
evident desire to side with the safest and strongest. 
He is a lucky accident for as, but we owe him no 
gratitude. ‘The Sikh army has been disbanded ; 
and soldiers of fortune, whose occupation is gone, 
are prowling about the country in thousands, stung 
by all the angry’ feelings of defeat, want, and 
baffled hopes of plunder. What order there re- 
mained among the corrupted people we have dis- 
organized ; and to the emasculated government we 
restore the task of keeping the peace !—Spectator, 
April 25. 


| 
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ra, PUNCH. have intermarried with the greatest and most an- 
loo cient families of Rome, and you see their heraldic 
‘ho SERENADE TO THE LORD MAYOR. cognizance (a mushroom er on an azure field) 
to Come, arouse thee, arouse thee, my lazy Lord | quartered in a hundred places in the city, with the 
all Mayor, arms of the Colonnas and Dorias. 
“ Do not slumber thy twelvemonths away ; Our city snobs have the same mania of aristo- 
rid Don’t you know that because you won’t take |cratic marriages. I like to see such. iain of a 
ler- proper care, savage and envious nature—I like to see those two 
du- People’ s lives are endanger’d each day? humbugs which, dividing, as they do, the social 
nay What’s the use, my Lord Mayor, of your ruling |empire of this kingdom between them, hate each 
ugh the Thames, other naturall y—making truce and uniting—for the 
and If wild anarchy flaunts on its wave ; sordid interests of either. I like to see an old 
0 do Which the steam-boat, o’ercrowded, illegally |4ristocrat swelling with the pride of race, the de- 
ges stems, . scendant of illustrious Norman robbers, whose 
> de- Whilst with cool unconcern you behave t blood has been pure for centuries, and who looks 
“a down on common Englishmen as a_ free-born 
ae To what end does your lordship the river control, | American.does on a nigger. 1 like to see old Stiff- 
. he If you suffer the piers on its banks neck obliged to bow down his neck and swallow 
tthe To consist, as you know they do, nearly the | his infernal pride, and drink the cup of humiliation 
a, whole, © . | poured out by Pump and Aldgate’s butler. ‘‘Pump 
iih, Of a lot of old barges and planks? jand Aldgate,” says he, ‘* your grandfather was a 
lfth, Come, arouse thee, arouse thee, my lazy Lord | bricklaye aT, and his hod is still ke *pt in the bank. 
— Mayor, | Your pe digree begins in a workhouse ; mine can 
oe And attend to the cares of your realm ; : ibegin from all the royal palaces in Enrope. Tcame 
ad Can the course of the city barge ever prove fair, | ver with the conqueror : I am own cousin to 
ow With a lubber asleep at the helm? |Charles Martel, Orlando Furioso, Philip Augustus 
vhich | Peter the Cruel, and Frederic the Barbarossa. 
epire Aes |quarter the royal arms of Brentford in my coat. I 
appli- GREASE CHET’ Shoes. ‘despise you, but I want money ; andI will sell you 
with a Great city snobs are next in the hierarchy, and | my beloved daughter, Blanche Stiffneck, for a 
lesire ought to be considered. But here is a difficulty. | hundred thousand pounds, to pay offmy mortgages. 
prable ‘he great city snob is commonly most difficult of | Let your son marry her, and she shall become 
acess. Unless you are a capitalist, you cannot ‘Lady Blanche Pump and Aldgate.’ 
visit him in the recesses of his bank parlorin Lom-| Old Pump and Aldgate clutches at the bargain. 
hard street. Unless you are a sprig of nobility,| And a comfortable thing it is to think that birth 
there is little hope of seeing him at home. In a/can be bought for money. So you learn to value 
yr great city snob firm there is generally one partner |it. Why should we, who don’t possess it set a 
id the vhose name is dewn for charities, and who fre- 


qs . gueats Exeter Hall; you may catch a glimpse | 











higher value on it than those whodo? Perhaps the 


best use of that book, the Peerage, is to look down 
ale - if another (a scientific city snob) at my Lord the list, and see how many have bought and sold 
panied \ s svirées, or the lectures of the London In- birth—how poor sprigs of nobility sumehow sell 
d cap- stitution ; of a third, (a city snob of taste,) at pie- themselves to rich city snobs’ daughters—how rich 
Safune lure auctions, at private Views of exhibitions, or at icity snobs purchase noble ladies—and so to admire 
. inter- the opera or the philharmonic. But intimacy is | the baseness of the bargain. 
ated by upossible, in most cases, with this grave, pom-| Old Pump and Aldgate buy 
pected. pous, and awful being. 

4d what A mere gentleman may hope to sit at almost any- 
peace. wdy's table—to take his place at my lord duke’s in | Square, and next year you read, ** At Roehampton, 
Je too a“ ie country—to dance a qui adrille at Buckineh: mm on Saturday, the Lady Emilia Pump, of ason and 
wee vilace itself—(beloved Lady Wilhelmina Waggle- | heir.” 


s to his sige do you recollect the se nsation we made at 
co Mhewe the ball of our late adored sovereign Queen Caro- 
British in, at Brandenburgh house, Hammersmith’) but 
oa ie city snob’s doors are for the most part closed to 
iat ‘mm 5 and hence all that one knows of this great 
Sauget ‘a8 is mostly from hearsay. gusted, and, after a pause, said, m0 Lady Blanche 
» very In other countries of Europe, the banking snob Pump is pretty well, Ithank you.” 
rongest. 3 more expansive and communicative than with mrs “O, I thought she was your wife!” svid that 
, him no ind receives all the world into his circle. For in- | familior brute, “Snooks, wishing him good by ; and 
eadiad « yr everybody knows the prince ly hospitalities | ten minutes after the story was all over the Stock 
5 gue, ff the Scharlachschild family at Paris, Naples, iE xchange, where it is Res when young Pump 
te Thee Frankfort, &c. They entertain all the world, | appears, to this very day. 
ant, and even the poor, at their fétes. Prince Polonia, at} We can imagine the weary life this poor Pump, 
i we R me, and his brother, the Dake of Strachino, are | this martyr to mammon, is compelled to undergo. 
nave dis- so remarkable for their hospitalities. I like the | Fancy the domestic enjoyments of a man who has 
iment We pirit of the first-named nobleman. Titles not ia wife who scorns him ; who cannot see his own 
Spectator, we much in the Roman territory, he has had | friends in his own house; who, having deserted 
| e head clerk of the banking-house made a mar- | |the middle rank of life is not yet admitted to the 
quis, and his lordship will screw a bayocco out of | higher; but who is resigned to rebuffs and delay 
you in exchange as dexterously as any commoner | and humiliation, contented to think that his son will 
could do. It is a comfort to be able to “gratify such | be more fortunate. 
grandees with a farthing or two ; itmakesthe poor-| It used to be the custom of some very old-fash- 
est man feel that he can do good. The Polonias |joned clubs in the city, when a gentleman aske« 


the article, and 
pays the money. ‘The sale of the girl's persen is 
jblessed by a bishop at St. George’s, Hanover 


After this interesting event, some old acquaint- 
ance, who saw young Pump in the parlor at the 
bank in the city, said to him, familiarly, “ How ‘s 
your wife, Pump, my boy” 

Mr. Pump looked exceedingly puzzled and dis- 
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for change for a guinea, always to bring it to him 
in washed silver ; that which had passed immediate- 
ly out of the hands of the vulgar being considered 
‘© as too coarse to soil a gentleman’s fingers."’ So, 
when the city snob’s money has been washed 
during a generation or so; has been washed into 
estates, and woods, and castles and town-mansions ; 
itis allowed to pass current as real aristocratic 
coin. Old Pump sweeps a shop, runs of messages, 
becomes a confidential clerk and partner. Pump 
the second becomes chief of the house, spins more 
and more money, marries his son to an earl’s 
daughter. Pomp Tertius goes on with the bank ; 
but his chief business in life is to become the 
father of Pump Quartius, who comes out a full- 
blown aristocrat, and takes his seat as Baron 
Pumpington, and his race rules hereditarily over 
this nation of snobs. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


One of the principal studies of young ladies at 
boarding-schools is geography; but as young Ja- 
dies, generally, are not destined te emulate Mungo 
Park, geography, as it is taught them, is of litle 
use to them. If, however, they have not to find 
their way about the world, they have to find it 
about town; and a metropolitan geography would 
really be of service to them. We can here only 
afford to give an idea of such a word, leaving it to 
some industrious Pinnock te carry our action out. 
Geography, perhaps, would hardly be the proper 
word for it; a better would be topography; or a 
better still, shopography. It should consist of 
descriptions such as the following :— 

Swan ano Epear’s. Is bounded on the north 
and east by Regent street, on the south by Picca- 
dilly, and on the west by the shop next door. Itis 
rich in various products of the loom and spindle, 
and abounds in silks, satins, balzerines, baréges, 
mousselines-de-laine, gloves, ribbons, and silk 
stockings. 

Tue Pantueox. On the north is bounded: by 
Oxford street; being situated about 100 yards to 
the east of the junction of the latter with the street 
of Regent. It is bounded on the south by Great 
Marlborough street, and on the east and west by 
the adjaceut premises. Its productions are dolls, 
trinkets, Berlin wool, artificial and natural flowers, 
stay-laces, cedar pencils, card-cases, housewifes, 
reticules, perfumes, and egy of all deserip- 
tions; also gold-fish, ggg pec. ava sparrows, 
and other tropical birds. It contains some very 
queer specimens of the fine arts, besides carica- 
tures, and sentimental lithographs, and there are oc- 
casionally to be met with in it some nice young men. 

Capes. Cape Cardinal is situated at most of the 
linendrapers. It may also be viewed in the Soho 
bazaar ; longitude about five miles from Greenwich. 
This establishment lies in Soho-square, by which 
it is bounded to the east ; to the south by a contig- 
uous row of houses, and to the west by the back 
settlements or slums. 

We recommend the conductresses of seminaries 
for young ladies to give up old Guthrie, and sub- 
stitute for their pupils a system of geography more 
likely to be useful to them in after life. 


VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PEERAGE 
CREATION. 


For the vestiges of the natural history of crea- 


tion, as regards the peerage, the records of parlia- 
ment may be consulted at large, where they will 





PUNCH. 


be found in great abundance in divers votes, by no 
means always of a conscientious nature, given in 
favor of certain ministers, and also in the evident 
traces of footsteps following the track of such min- 
isters, manifestly produced by the act of walking, 
or progression through thick and thin. They are 
analogous. to the footmarks of animals of the rat 
syecies. Beneath these often appear the wreck or 
the remainder of principles which seem to have 
been trampled down. Some of them will be ob- 
setvable in very ticklish positions, being clearly 
beyond all constitutional bounds. Various marks 
of royal favor, some of them on a very questiona- 
ble kind of ground, will be met with amongst 
these vestiges; as will also many relics of shot 
and shells, with flags, banners, and other trophies, 
taken from a foreign enemy. The late speech of 
Sir Robert Peel, on proposing a vote of thanks to 
the Indian army, affords, prospectively, vestiges 
of creation, in the intimation that her majesty is 
about to make peers of Sir Hagh Gough and Sir 
Henry Hardinge. 


THE REAL SUFFERERS. 


An aathor has been paying a large sum of 
money to have his tragedy played. This arrange- 
ment, we think, is hardly fair—it is not the man- 
ager in such cases, but the audience who should 
be paid. 


FRENCH POLISH. 


Jules Janin has published a translation of Cla- 
rissa Harlowe, with a long preface, in which he 
talks about having improved Richardson. The 
next literary attempt of this generons eritie will be, 
we are told, to rub wp Milton, polish Scott, give 
Byron a lift, and throw a little light wpon Shak- 
speare. 


EDUCATION BY ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


It has been announced that a submarine electric 
telegraph is to be laid down from Dover to Calais. 
If this great feat is accomplished, we shall have, 
in addition to electric eels, a quantity of galvanic 
soles, and perhaps an immense assortment of 
shocking herrings. We shall have salmon amus- 
ing themselves by going through a series of 
wonderful evolutions on the slack wire, and other 
facetions members of the finny tribe, hurrying to 
and fro upon the great medium of commanication 
between rates and England. It would be awk- 
ward if some mischievous old shark should snap the 
wire in two, just as it might be in the act of eon- 
veying some very important piece of intelligence. 
He might ent short a royal speech with a slight 
effort of his jaw ; or, with a wag of his tail, abbre- 
viate the most interesting announcement. Our 
object, however, in alluding to the submarine elec- 
tric telegraph, is for the purpose of recommending 
that it should be devoted to educational purposes. 
We are aware that professors already advertise 
their readiness to teach ‘* French, comparatively 
in no time ;”’ but this language may be acquired 
in that wonderfully brief space of time distin- 
guished as “ the twinkling of a a by the 
wonderful aid of the electrie telegraph. 


ing branch wires to be conneeted with the 
main line, they could be laid on to all the schools 
in England, particularly about the Kentish coast, 
where the experiment might be tried in the first 


Sup 


instance. A French master stationed at the Calais 
end of the wire, could direet his lessons along the 
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jine, and the wires laid on to the various schools 
would communicate to them all the instruction that 
the French master might be capable of affording. 
The same system could, of course, be equally 
adapted to other studies. 


A LADIES’ CLUB. 


It is announced, we perceive, that a ladies’ club 
js to be opened in the ensuing May. We are glad 
to see that the ladies of England have spirit 
enough to take up the club in their own defence, 
and hope they will return, with compound interest, 
the heavy blow and great discouragement which 
clubs have so long inflicted on them. Your mar- 
ried gentleman of fashion will now know what 
jt is to have a partner come home the worse’ for 
tea, and perhaps none the better for scandal. We 
shall willingly contribute any suggestions for ar- 
rangements that may occur to us as suitable to 
this institution. For the accommodation of mam- 
mas, a children’s room should be attached to it; 
and inf addition to the chicken, lobster-salad, and 
pastry, constituting the ordinary bill of fare, a suf- 
ficiency of rusks, sojie, and ‘‘ tops-and-bottoms,”’ 
should be kept constantly on hand. It would be 
well, also, that a proper quantity of feathers, to 
burn in case of necessity, as well as an adequate 
number of bottles of Leamington salts, should be 
accessible on the premises. A cab, as an adjunct 
to aclab, will become requisite to the young lady 
of fashion ; and we may hence expect the develop- 
ment of a new animal creation, in the shape of a 
tigress. The ladies’ club, of course, will take all 
the more elegant periodicals ; we need hardly say, 
especially Punch. As necessarily will it contain 
a collection of music, which should include the fol- 
lowing new version of a certain popular catch :— 
“We won’t go home till evening—till candles do 
appear.’’ In short, it should be invested with 
every inducement to ladies to stay out as late as 
possible, and enjoy themselves away from the soli- 
tary drawing-rooms. 


+ 


AN AFFAIR OF REAL HONOR. 
The field of the cloth of gold, we believe, was 
no field of any such metal, but only of silver, be- 
cuise, like silver it has been entirely superseded. 
That field, whereon Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
shook hands, must yield henceforth in celebrity 
to the field of the cloth of table, over which M. 
Thiers and Lord Palmerston have made it up. 
The former, if fields were liable to eclipses, we 
should say is now eclipsed ; but at any rate fields 
are capable of sinking, and we pronounce it to 
lave sunk into comparative insignificance. Indeed, 
we prefer the field of the table cloth to that of the 
gold cloth in every way. First, of the two it was 
much the least expensive ; although we do not know 
what it cost M. Thiers, and are at the same time 
confident that he did the handsome thing. Second- 
ly, ils arrangements were much the more agreea- 
ble, and far the better ecaleulated to promote the 
end in view; breaking a lanee being considerably 
less condueive to harmony and good feeling than 
cracking a bottle. A friendly sparring-match, 
knightly or fistie, may be a good-humored termina- 
tion of a quarrel ; but an amicable eating-match is 
4 much better one ; and the blows in which a dif- 
ference ends most satisfactorily are blows-out. 
History, in the person of Dr. Goldsmith, informs 
ue that Henry, for the honor of his country, had, 
at the field of the cloth of gold, a tilting-bout with 





Messieurs Grandeval and De Monimorency, the | 


furmer of whom he placed hors de combat. Whether 
Lord Palmerston from the same motive, engaged 
in a bout of another description, and saw Mes- 
sieurs Anybody under the table at the field of the 
cloth thereof, we are not at present informed. 
We may, however, confidently state, that it was 
M. Thiers who, at this sociable set-io, had the 
honor of drawing the first claret; and we hope it 
proved good. We wish we had been present at 
this tourney of the table cloth, to have displayed 
our devotion to our Jadye-love by an exploit the 
most congenial to knights of our order. 

In the mean time, we congratulate both France 
and England upon the whole affair. The best way 
of putting an end to animosity is treating it like the 
Duke of Clarence ; and we are glad that M. Thiers 
and Lord Palinerston have drowned theirs in the 
bowl. 





From the Spectator. 
LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Tue author of this book is an American, who 
left Boston in 1828 for the coast of California, and 
resided there a dozen years or more, in the capaci- 
ty of factor or agent; bringing back a Spanish 
manuscript, and such knowledge as his mind had 
enabled him to acquire. ‘The Spanish manuscript 
was the work of a Romish priest at one of the mis- 
sions, (or a religious establishment, half plantation, 
half colony,) and relates to the superstitions and 
customs of the Indians adjacent to Father Geroni- 
mo Boscana’s post. The American’s own narra- 
tive contains an a¢count of different negotiations 
with the custom-house authorities, various runs up 
and down the coast to several ports, rides to the 
missions, (since broken up,) seemingly to purchase 
hides and so forth, notes of visits to the tip-top 
Californians, and slight sketches of their family 
characters. In a larger field, the writer describes 
religious processions, with the general customs of 
the country ; and gives some account of its public 
men, and of the public events which took place 
during his sojourn, including about half-a-dozen 
resolutions or pronunciamentos, the upshot of 
which seem to have been a virtual independence 
of Mexico, and the absence of anything like a gov- 
ernment. From the mildness of the climate, the 
good-natured quietness of the people, and the pau- 
city of the population, which renders mere subsist- 
ence easily obtained, the inconvenience of this state 
of things seems to be of little consequence, unless 
during the actual contests of rival revolutionists, 
and the demoralization they encouraged amongst 
the Indians and the seum of society, to facilitate 
the robbery of the missions. ‘I'his anarchy, while 
it lasted, was so oppressive, or rather so fearful to 
the apprehension, that the people were anxious for 
some government to protect them. ‘The author 
thinks that such a feeling may exist now, and 
therefore ‘‘annex’’ them. The passage in which 
this idea is broached is very characteristic of the 
cool manner of America when about to perpetrate 
a territorial robbery. Spoliation of a similar kind 
has indeed too often been attempted, and occasion- 
ally with success, by the “‘ tyrants and slaves,”’ of 
Europe; but they have covered their deeds with a 
veil of hypocrisy—*‘ the homage which vice pays 
to virtue.’’ They perverted the laws of religion 
and morality by endeavors to enlist them in their 
cause ; but the very attempt showed they recog- 
nized their existence. ‘The American mind covlly 
puts them aside altogether. 

‘*During the anarchy which existed in past 
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years throughout this fertile country, there were 
many of the native Californians who would have 
been thankful for the protection of either England 
or America; and indeed a great many desired it, 
in preference to the detested administration of 
Mexico. Perhaps there are many who still feel as 
they did then: and in this age of ‘ annexation,’ 
why not extend the ‘ area of freedom’ by the an- 
nexation of Californiat Why not plant the ban- 
ner of liberty there, in the fortress at the entrance 
of the noble, the spacious bay of San Francisco? It 
requires not the far-reaching eye of the statesman, 
nor the wisdom of a contemplative mind, to know 
what would be the result. Soon its immense sheet 
of water would become enlivened with thousands 
of vessels, and steamboats would ply between the 
towns which, as a matter of course, would spring 
up on its shores; while on other locations, along 
the banks of the rivers, would be seen manufacto- 
ries and saw-mills. The whole country would be 
changed ; and instead of one’s being deemed 
wealthy by possessing such extensive tracts as are 
now held by the farming class, he would be rich 
with one quarter part. Everything would im- 
prove; population would increase ; consumption 
would be greater, and industry would follow. 

** All this may come to pass ; and indeed it must 
comé to pass, for the march of emigration is to the 
west, and nought will arrest its advance but the 
mighty ocean.”’ 

Life in California is of a superficial cast ; con- 
taining a very small amount of information, and 
not making up for its want of solid matter by vigor 
or vivacity of description. The writer has to some 
extent the ‘‘ go-ahead’? manner of his countrymen, 
but without the rapidity which often attends it. 
He is not swift, but curt; seeing nothing but the 
most obvious things, and infusing into his descrip- 
tion of what he does see much of his own common- 
place. Looking at the novelty of the subject, and 
the length of the writer’s sojourn, Life in Califor- 
nia is disappointing. 

The best parts of the volume are those which 
relate to manners ; and of these we extract two or 
three. 


CALIFORNIANS AT TABLE, 


‘* The succeeding morning found us safely an- 
ehored at a long distance from the landing, [at St. 
Barbara,] fearing the southeast gales which prevail 


at this season of the year. Reports were circu- 
Jated that a new vessel with a new cargo had ar- 
rived, which brought great numbers of persons to 
the brig; when the usual scene of confusion en- 
sued. Several ‘ Rancheros’ were among our vis- 
iters, who had ‘come from afar to behold a * house 
upon the water.’ Whilst at dinner, we were par- 
ticularly amused with their awkwardness ; and 
when the pudding was served, it was looked at 
with astonishment. When the accompanying 
sauce was carried round, those who chose added, 
with the assistance of the grater, a quantity of nut- 
meg. One of the ‘green ones,’ who had care- 
fully watehed this operation, in his turn seized the 
grater, and cofmmenced rubbing with his thumb- 
nail upon the indented surface : not succeeding by 
the application of his thamb, he paused, and from 
the general smile of the others, who were witness- 
ing his perplexity, he began to think there was 
something wrong; so, looking towards me, he 
said, ‘Como es que yo no saco nada!’ =‘ How is 
it that I do not get anything?’ 1 explained the 
matter to him, and told him to examine within, 
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where he would find the source whence the others 
had obtained the aromatic material. However. 
this is not quite so good a joke as I learned too}; 
lace afterwards on board of another vessel ; which 
will insert here to compare with the story of the 
nutmeg. It was on a glorious Fourth of July, and 
the day was observed with due festivity and rejoic. 
ing on board of the , from the Sandwich 
Islands. At dinner there was a great assemblage 
of guests from the neighboring farms of St. Fran- 
cisco ; when a large bow] was used for holding 1}, 
pudding-sauce, which,at the proper time, was intro- 
duced and handed to the nearest one who had taken 
pudding. Liking its appearance, he took the bow] 
from the steward, returned his plate, and with his 
spoon soon made a finish of the whole. This ac- 
complished, smacking his lips, he said, ‘ Que caldo 
tan bueno! Que lastima! que no lo trageron an- 
tes de la carne.’ ‘What good soup! What a 
ity that they did not bring it before the meat!’ 
t is needless to say that the rest were obliged to 
eat their pudding without sauce.”’ 


BACKWOODSMEN ON THE SEA, 


** Among our own countrymen, who had lived 
all their lives in the western prairies till a taste fo; 
emigration had brought them here, we had occa- 
sional opportunities to witness a want of experi. 
ence and cultivation that in many eases did not fal! 
far behind the ludicrous behavior of the rude Cali- 


| fornians. 


** Whilst lying here, the small schooner U-— 
arrived ; and, owing to her light draft of water, 
she was enabled to run into the creek previousl) 
spoken of in the description of St. Pedro. Whils: 
at anchor there, she was visited by several Ameri- 
cans, detached followers of a hunting expedition 
One of them had never before seen ‘ salt water,’ 
and nothing nearer the semblance of a vessel than 
a common Indian canoe. He embarked with great 
fear and distrust, and the smell of the sea, with 
the boat’s motion, had probably made him sick 
Stepping upon deck, he staggered against th 
main-mast. ‘Gory! how she totters!’ said hy 
‘if it hadn’t been for that are post, I should have 
fell down.’ 

‘* The same person afterwards ventured to com 
on board the brig, by sitting himself down in th 
bottom of the boat, and holding with his hands 
upon each side of the gunwale. When he ascend- 
ed to the deck, he required assistance ; and th: 
sailors were called to hoist him in, like a bag of 
tallow. However, not long after this, he had cour- 
age to embark upon the ‘ boisterous ocean,’ in 4 
small pine-board canoe, to hunt the sea-otter ; and 
many atime that wonld have made the stoutest 
seaman quail, he heeded not the storm.” 


MEXICAN ARMY. 


‘* Five days afterwards, the brig Chato arrived, 
with ninety soldiers and their families. I saw them 
land, and to me they presented a state of wretched- 
ness and misery unequalled. Not one individual 
among them possessed a jacket or pantaloons ; but 
naked, and like the savage Indians, they concealed 
their nudity with dirty, miserable blankets. The 
females were not much better off; for the seanti- 
ness of their mean apparel was too apparent for 
modest observers. They appeared like convicts; 
and, indeed, the greater portion of them had been 
charged with the crime either of murder or theft. 
And these were the soldiers sent to subdue this 
happy country! These were the valiant followers 
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of a heroic general, who had fought on the battle- 
field, where he had gained laurels for himself and 
country! These were to be the enforcers of justice 
and good government! Alas! poor California! 
when such are to be thy ministers, thou art indeed 
fallen! The remainder of the ‘ convict army’ ar- 
rived in course of time, and I had an opportunity 
of seeing them all afterwards at the Pueblo, when 
on their route towards Monteroy, the seat of gov- 
ernment. They mustered about three hundred and 
fifty men; and their general had given them, since 
their arrival, a neat uniform of white linen. Here 
their stay was protracted, in order to drill and pre- 
pare for service, in case of opposition from Sefior 
Alvarado. Day after day the place resounded with 
the noise of the trumpet and the drams ; and a level 
spot on the river’s margin was the scene of mili- 
tary maneeuvres. At night, the gardens and vine- 
yards were plundered, and the neighboring farms 
suffered greatly from the frequency of the soldiers’ 
visits.”” 

The translation of Father Boscana’s manuscript, 
appended to the A merican traveller’s own narrative, 
is curious, and in every point of view far superior 
to the result of travels which heralds it. The in- 
terest of the subject is indeed limited, perhaps dead, 
as regards the public at large ; and the good: father 
was not of a penetrative character : it is obvious that 
ideas which he attributes to the universal spread of 
the Mosaic doctrines had been communicated by the 
missionaries to their Indian converts, who subse- 
quently mixed them up with their own superstitions, 
and re-told them as indigenous. But Boscana was 
painstaking and conscientious ; and though he was 
not deeply learned, he had the method which belongs 
to a scholastic training. His account will be found 
a curious description of Indian customs and super- 
stitions, for those who take any interest in such in- 
quiries. 


HUME AND SCOTT. 


To a common being of this world, one almost 
inevitable (fortunately not invariable) result of 
being patrimonially exalted above his fellow-crea- 
tures, and the necessity of applying to any useful 
employment, is the creation of a peculiar selfish- 
ness. He comes to think of the world as made for 
him and his grade alone ; the other classes appear 
as mere servile appendages, whose merits are to be 
estimated only by the flattery they give and the 
services they render—too well off if they make a 
tolerable living, and by no means entitled to com- 
plain if they be occasionally cheated out of the 
fraits of their labors. Against such a spirit it 
would apparently require all the efforts of a high 
principle to make head. Itis perhaps the most 
dangerous particular in the position of an exalted 
class, however otherwise cireumstanced, for it 
galls the very soul of all beneath them. 

It is curious to see two men so identified with 
old cavalier principles as Walter Scott and David 
Hume allowing their natural feelings on this point 
to escape them, as we find in their respective biog- 
raphies. The former does so in speaking of his 
father as an agent for landed men. ‘** Most attor- 
neys,’’ says he, ‘have been suspected, more or 
less justly, of making their own fortune at the ex- 
pense of their clients: my father’s fate was to vin- 
dicate his calling from the stain in one instance, for 


in many cases his clients contrived to ease him of 
considerable sums. Many worshipful and _be- 
knighted names occur to my memory, who did him 
the honor to run in his debt to the amount of thou- 
sands, and to pay him with a lawsuit, or a com- 
mission of bankruptcy, as the case happened. But 
they are gone to a different accounting, and it 
would be ungenerous to visit their disgrace upon 
their descendants.”’ 

We have an escapade of Hume’s feelings in ref- 
erence to a gentleman of noble family, (the brother 
of an earl,) who chose to make up to him when he 
thought he could be of service to him, albeit he had 
previously overlooked the philosopher. The cir- 
cumstance occurred when Hume was secretary to 
the embassy, and in the blaze of distinction, at 
Paris, in 1764. We may imagine with what feel- 
ings his friend Dr. Blair read the following in reply 
to a letter in which he had requested Humé to 
introduce Colonel L—— ‘‘to the good company 
where you are,’’ and ‘“‘put him on the best 
methods of enjoying and improving himself at 
Paris :*’—** Before I was favored with yours, 1 
had seen Colonel L——, who waited on me, as is 
usual with the British who come to Paris. I re- 
turned his visit, and introduced him to the ambas- 
sador, who asked him to dinner among seven or 
eight of his countrymen. You’will be surprised, 
perhaps, when I tell you that this is the utmost of 
the civilities which it will ever be possible for me 
to show Mr. L For as to the ridiculous idea 
of foreigners, that I might introduce him to the 
good company at Paris, nothing can be more im- 
practicable. I know not one family to which I 
could present such a man—silent, grave, awkward, 
speaking ill the language; not distinguished by 
any exploit, or science, or art. * * * Your recom- 
mendations have great weight with me; but if I 
am not mistaken, I have often seen Colonel L——'s © 
face in Edinburgh. It is a little late he has 
bethought himself of being ambitious, as you say, 
of being introduced to my acquaintance. The 
only favor I can do him is to advise him, as soon 
as he has seen Paris, to go to a provincial town, 
where people are less shy of admitting new 
acquaintance, and are less delicate judges of beha- 
vior.”’ 

No one can reasonably doubt that both Scott and 
Hume were alive, where necessary, to the selfish- 
ness so besetting, as we have said, with those 
whom, as a class, these men worshipped. Both 
men, too, manifested in life a hardy spirit of prac- 
tical independence, which seems totally at variance 
with their feelings respecting artificial distinctions 
(of ancient date. Does not this tend to make more 
;and more clear the principle we lately endeavored 
'to illustrate, that men sometimes embrace and pre- 
| fess obnoxious theories, because of the very punty 
of their own hearts from all that these theezies 
imply’ With the great minstrel and the great 
philosopher alike, the ancient ranks and otlner mmsti+ 
tutions were favorites of the imagination, not the 
reason. They gave them qualities out of the riehes 
of their fancy, as men do their mistresses , and then 
fell down and worshipped them. But al! this was 
quite compatible with dispositions on their own part 
most humble and kindly, in every respect the re- 
verse of those which an undue exaltation teads to 
create ; and such, we know, really were the pre- 
dominant moral qualities of both men.= -Chamisers” 
Journal, 
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From Chambers’ Journal. | that finds pig sd sated ae the ieocines feast 
satan? 64 4 sac ??| Sets off in a ‘ ine’—‘ like arrow darting from 
MRS. KIRKLAND S WESTERN CLEARINGS. he heerachiied betrayer of his home, like the 
Mrs. Kirxtanp is the same lady who, a few) human inebriate. This is enough. The spoiler 
years ago, under the name of Clavers, presented | asks no more; and the first moonlight night sees 
a lively, descriptive volume on the far-west, wherein, | the rich hoard transferred to his cottage, where it 
it appears, she is a settler. A new volume, sometimes serves, almost unaided, as food for the 
called ‘* Western Clearings,’’ consisting of a| whole family, until the last drop is consumed. 
series of brief tales and sketches, is another gath-| One hundred and fifty pounds of honey are some- 
ering from the same field. ‘The perfect originality | times found in a single tree ; and it must be owned 
and freshness of life, as it exists in the back | the temptation is great; but the luxury is gene- 
states, insures that almost any account of it should | rally dearly purchased, if the whole cost and con- 
be worth listening to; but in the present case, we sequences be counted. ‘To be coment with what 
have it handled by one of the acuter class of supplies the wants of the body for the present 
female minds, one with much literary dexterity,| moment, is, after all, the characteristic rather of 
and an unusually keen eye for the ludicrous, so) the brute than of the man; and a family accus- 
that the ** Western Clearings’’ is really a very|tomed to this view of life will grow more and 
presentable treatise. ‘The fétes, dancing meetings, | more idle and thriftless, until poverty and filth, 
and other hospitalities of the clusters of half-civil-| and even beggary, lose all their terrors. It‘is 
ized, yet not unkindly people of these wilder-| almost proverbial among farmers that bee-hunters 
nesses, are sketched with a particularly free and} are always behind-hand.”’ 
lively pencil. Another papers styled ‘* Ambuscades,”’ relates 
There is one paper, to us most attractive, but | the efforts made by a village belle, Miss Celestina, 
hardly fit to make any impression in detached | or Teeny Pye, to entrap a dashing young hunter, 
passages, on “Idle People,’’ treating the back-} yclept Tom Oliver. She was the niece and pro- 
woodsman form of that passion of us all to be busy | tegée of Mrs. Purfle, a lady possessing a small 
with anything which is not work. Industrious| competency ; so the villagers were much cap-in- 
application is in vogue there; but still there are| hand to her. ‘Tom, however, was not to be 
people who like it not, and these are forced, in| caught. After many plans had failed, ‘‘ Mr. 
their saunterings, to do something which will at; Ashdod Cockles came amongst us in the character 
least appear as having some solid result in view. | of an artist, having his wagon loaded with wax fig- 
They fish, gather whortleberries or plums, or take | ures, puppets, magic-lanterns, and all those temp- 
to bee-hunting. tations which the pockets of western people, lank 
** Baiting for wild bees,’’ says our authoress,/ as they are, always find irresistible—including a 
‘*beguiles the busy shunner of work into many a} hand-organ of course. Being a nephew of Mrs. 
wearisome tramp, many a night-watch, and many| Purfle, he puts up at her house. ‘* Most exhilara- 
a lost day. This is a most fascinating chase, and | ting were the preparations. The village ball-room 
sometimes excites the very spirit of gambling. | was to be the scene of the grand exhibition of Mr. 
The stake seems so small in comparison with the} Cockles’ glory, and the stairs which led to that 
possible prize—and gamblers and honey-seekers| honored chamber were well worn during that day 
think all possible things probable—that some,.who | of ceaseless bustle and excitement. Not that the 
are scarcely ever tempted from regular business by | common eye was permitted to get even a glimpse of 
any other disguise of idleness, cannot withstand a| the mysteries within ; for a thick curtain was sus- 
bee-hunt. A man whose arms and axe are all-| pended inside, so that the assistants could pass in 
sufficient to insure a comfortable livelihood for} and out a hundred times without one’s getting a 
himself and his family, is chopping, perhaps, in a} single peep. But the boys and idlers stil] thought 
thick wood, where the voices of the locust, the} they should see something; so there they stayed 
cricket, the grasshopper, and the wild bee, with! from morning till night, scarcely taking time to 
their kindred, are the only sounds that reach his | eat. 
ear from sunrise till sunset. He feels lonely and| ‘* But while all promised so fair for the multi- 
listless ; and as noon draws on, he ceases from his} tude, what was the surprise and grief of Mr. Ash- 
hot toil, and seating himself on the tree which has| dod Cockles to find that one of his wax-figures, 
just fallen beneath his axe, he takes out his lunch| nay, the one of all others that he could worst 
of bread and butter, and, musing as he eats, thinks | spare, had been completely crushed by the super- 
how hard his life is, and how much better it must | incumbent weight of the hand-organ. The Sleep- 
be to have bread and butter without working for|ing Beauty! That she should have been lost! 
it. His eye wanders through the thick forest, and | What is a wax-work without a Sleeping Beauty ! 
follows, with a feeling of envy, the winged inhabi-| Dire was the disappointment of Mr. Cockles, and 
tants of the trees and flowers, till at length he| loud his lamentations, (in private,) and much did 
notes among the singing throng some half-dozen| he try to make his factotum acknowledge that he 
of bees. had erred in the packing. Nick knew his business 
‘* The lunch is soon despatched; a honey-tree| too well for that; but he nevertheless conde- 
must be near; and the chopper.spends the re-}scended to suggest a remedy; namely, that Mr. 
mainder of the day-light in endeavoring to discover | Cockles should induce some pretty girl of the vil- 
it. But the cunning insects scent the human rob-| lage to be dressed in the glittering drapery of the 
ber, and will not approach their home until night-| crushed nymph, and perform the part for that 
fall. So our weary wight plods homeward, laying | night only. ‘This seemed the more feasible, that 
plans for their destruction. the figure was to be covered up in bed, and the 
‘¢ The next morning’s sun, as he peeps above | perfurmance would thus involve no fatigue. So it 
the horizon, finds the bee-hunter burning honey-| only remained to obtain the handsome face ; and, 
comb and old honey near the scene of yesterday's | touching this delicate point, Mr. Cockles consulted 
inkling. Stealthily does he watch his line of bait, | Mrs. Purfle.’’ a 
and cautiously does he wait until the first glutton' The lady communicated in a whisper her belief 











that Celestina would undertake the part, if pro- 

rly requested. The reader will appreciate the 
value of the hint, when he knows that Miss Pye 
was thick and short, with the complexion of a 
stewed oyster, and a mouth so pursed up, that it 
seemed at first glance.as if she must always have 
been fed through a quill. ‘“‘ ‘Ahem!’ said Mr. 
Ashdod Cockles, who was troubled with a cold— 
‘ahem! yes ma’am—but it would be asking quite 
too much of your niece. I think we had bet- 
ter——’ 

**Not at all, not at all!’ insisted the lady ; 
‘Teeny is so obliging, she ’ll not think anything 
of it. I'll ask her at once.’ 

‘* * But,’ persisted Mr. Cockles, fidgeting a good 
deal, ‘ she is really quite too short for the charac- 
ter. A taller figure 4 

“«* Oh, you forget she is to be conveyed under 
the quilt! Ill manage‘all that,’ said the zealous 
diplomatist ; ‘I ‘ll dress her, and everything.’ 

And she left the room, and returned in a very 
short time with Miss Pye’s unhesitating consent. 
So Mr. Cockles could not but be very much 
obliged; and Mrs. Purfle, in the highest spirits, 
sent Brim off at once to Mr. Oliver's, to tell him 
he must be sure to come to the exhibition. ‘ And, 
Brim,’ she added, ‘if you tell him a word about 
you know what, I'll skin ye!’ A favorite figure 
of speech of Mrs. Purfle’s. 

“* What exhibition said Tom, who had but 
just returned from the woods. 

“*Oh, everything in the world!’ said Brim, 
who was as much excited as anybody ; ‘and Miss 
Teeny’ But here he thought of his skin, and 
no persuasion of Tom could extort another word 
on that point, though he was fluent on the main 
subject. . 

“The evening came at last, and the weather 
chanced to be pleasanter than it generally is on 
great oceasions. ‘The ball-room was elegantly 
fitted up, with suspended crosses of wood stuck 
with tallow candles—rather drippy, but you must 
keep out of their way—(I have seen gentlemen’s 
coats completely iced with spermaceti, which, if 
more genteel, is also more destructive.) Instead 
of glass-cases, a screen or medium of dark-colored 
gauze was interposed between the eye and the 
wax-figures, in order to produce the requisite illu- 
sion. The puppets and the magic-lantern came 
first in order; and so great was the delight of the 
spectators, that it would seem that any after-show 
must have been an anti-climax ; but the experi- 
enced Mr. Cockles knew better. It was not until 
all this was done, that he ordered Nick to draw 
aside the baize which had veiled the grand attrac- 
tion. Great clapping and rapping ensued, and it 
was some time before Mr. Cockles could venture 
to begin; this being a part of the exhibition in 
which he expected to shine personally. 

“** This, ladies and gentlemen,’ he began at the 
upper end of the room, ‘ this is the New Orleans 
beauty. She was engaged to be married to two 
gentlemen at once; and to avoid the torments of 
jealousy, they settled it between ’em, and first 
shot her and then each other through the heart! 
And they ’re all buried in one tomb; and I should 
have had the tomb too, only it was rather heavy to 
— Everybody crowded to this interesting 
sight. 

“** This,’ continued the exhibiter in a high-toned 
and theutrieal voice, waving at the same time a 
gilded wand, which excited much admiration— is 
the celebrated Miss M’Crea and her murderers, 
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from likenesses taken on tne spot by an eye-wit- 
ness.” 

‘*A shudder ran through the throng at this 
announcement, and the grinning Indians were 
closely scrutinized, and the fierceness and many 
evil qualities of their race commented on in an 
under-tone. 

‘** Here is a revolutionary character, ladies and 
gentlemen,’ Mr. Cockles went on, as his familiar 
edged him along on his wheel-chair; and he 
pointed to a stumpy old man in a blue coat faced 
with red, who brandished a wooden sword as high 
as the ceiling would allow. ‘This was one of 
my forefathers,’ observed the orator with no little 
swell ; ‘ my great-great-grandfather, or some such 
relation. He was a man by the name of Horatio 
Cockles, who cut away the bridge at Rome just as 
the British was coming across it. You’ve all 
heard of Rome, I suppose?” 

‘A murmur of assent went round; and one 
man observed, ‘1 was born and brought up 
within five mile of it, but I never heard tell o’ that 
’ere feller !’ 

‘** Ay—yes—maybe not,’ said Mr. Cockles, 
quite undisturbed ; ‘but do you understand his- 
tory ?’ 

** The objector was posed, and the orator pro- 
ceeded. 

*** This is Lay Fyett ; and this is Bonypart, with 
a man’s head that he has just cut off with his sword. 
He used to do that whenever he got mad.’ 

** A shudder, with various exclamations. 

*** But here,’ said Mr. Cockles, drawing aside 
with a flourishing air a mysterious-looking curtain, 
which had excited a good deal of curiosity during 
the evening, ‘this here is the Sleeping Beauty. 
Her infant daughter got broke a-coming.’ 

‘* And there lay a female figure, in whose well- 
rouged cheeks and dyed ringlets no one recognized 
the heiress of Mrs. Purfle’s worldly substance. 
Even the eyebrows, which nature had left white, 
were entirely altered by the experienced skill of 
the artist, who had felt himself at liberty to put 
them on where he thought they would look best, 
the original ones being invisible by candle-light. 
A very elegant cap, full-trimmed with artificial 
flowers, had been arranged by Mrs. Purfle; and 
the sky-blue pillow fringed with gold, and the 
purple quilt which belonged to the character, made 
altogether a very magnificent affair ; though Mr. 
Ashdod Cockles had not thought it prudent to 
suspend more than a single candle within the 
chintz curtains and the gauze blind. 

‘** Just as the concealing screen had been with- 
drawn, and while a buzz of admiration was sti]] in 
circulation, Tom Oliver, who had been in no haste 
to obey Mrs. Purfle’s hint, made his way into the 
room. He took a momentary glance at the attrac- 
tions which lined the walls, and then sought the 
object which now fixed the eager crowd. It took a 
good look to satisfy him ; but with the help of Brim’s 
hint, and certain potent recollections, the truth 
came upon him at once; and with a ve audible 
‘ Pshaw !’ he turned on his heel and made for the 
door. The string by which the Sleeping Beauty’s 
candle was suspended passing along near the ceil- 
ing, caught Tom’s cap in his hasty retreat, and 
ruin ensued. In an instant Miss Teeny’s gay 
head-dress was all in a blaze, and one whole side 
of her curls was burnt off before the cruel flames 
could be smothered. Tom was among the most 
active in endeavoring to repair the mischief he had 
done, and then, much mortified, darted out of the 
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room.’’ The story ends by Tom marrying another 
young lady. 

In 1835, a fever of speculation took place in the 
far-west, land being the matter dealt in. Both the 
speculators, and the “‘ land-lookers’’ who helped 
them in the business of their purchases, were 
odious to the actual settlers, because, by thus buy- 
ing up land, they threatened to maintain a wilder- 
ness round the clearings for years—a serious dis- 
advantage to these already too-solitary men. So 
much being premised, and with the additional 
knowledge that the backwoodsmen are generally 
very hospitable, the reader will apprehend the 
humor of the following sketch. It was at the 
height of the fever that a respectable-looking mid- 
dle-aged man, riding a jaded horse, and carrying 
with him blankets, valise, saddle-bags, and hol- 
sters, stopped in front of a rough log-house, and 
accosted its tall and meagre tenant. 

‘** This individual and his dwelling resembled 
each other in an unusual degree. The house was 
of the roughest; its ribs scarcely half-filled in 
with clay; its ‘ looped-and-windowed raggedness’ 
rendered more conspicuous by the tattered cotton 
sheets which had long done duty as glass, and 
which now fluttered in every breeze; its roof of 
oak shingles, warped into every possible curve ; 
and its stick chimney, so like its owner's hat, open 
at the top, and jammed in at the sides; all sha- 
dowed forth, the contour and equipments of the 
exceedingly easy and self-satisfied person who 


leaned on the fence, and snapped his long cart- 
whip, while he gave such answers as suited him 
to the gentleman in the India-rubbers, taking espe- 
cial care not to invite him to alight. 

***Can you tell me, my friend - 
began Mr. Willoughby. 


civilly 


*** Oh fom * interrupted the settler; ‘ who 
told you I was your friend? Friends is scuss in 
these parts.’ 

*** You have at least no reason to be otherwise,’ 
replied the traveller, who was blessed with a very 
patient temper, especially where there was no use 
in getting angry. 

***T don’t know that,’ was the reply. 
fetched you into these woods?’ 

***Tf I should say, my horse, the answer 
would perhaps be as civil as the question.’ 

*** Jist as you like,’ said the other, turning on 
his heel and walking off. 

***] wished merely to ask you,’ resumed Mr. 
Willoughby, stalking after the nonchalant son of 
the forest, ‘ whether this is Mr. Pepper’s land?’ 

*** How do you know it aint mine !” 

***1'm not likely to know at present, it seems,’ 
said the traveller, whose patience was getting a 
little frayed. And taking out his memorandum- 
book, he ran over his minutes: ‘South half of 
north-west quarter of section fourteen Your 
name is Leander Pepper, is it not ?” 

*** Where did you get so much news? You aint 
the sheriff, be ye ?” 

*** Pap!’ screamed a white-headed urchin from 
the house—‘ mam says supper ’s ready.’ 

*** So aint I,’ replied the papa; ‘I’ve got all 
my chores to do yet.’ And he busied himself 
at a log pig-sty on the opposite side of the road, 
half as Jarge as the dwelling-house. Here he was 
soon surrounded by a squalling multitude, with 
whom he seemed to hold a regular conversation. 

**Mr. Willoughby looked at the western sun, 
which was not far above the dense wall of 
trees that shut in the small clearing; then at the 
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heavy clouds which advanced from the north, 
threatening a stormy night; then at his watch. 
and then at his note-book; and after all, at his 
Cegeapo nation the whole an unpleasant prospect. 

ut at this moment a female face showed itself a; 
the door. Our traveller’s memory reverted at once 
to the testimony of Ledyard and Mungo Park - 
and he had also some floating and indistinct poeti- 
cal recollections of woman’s being useful when a 
man was in difficulties, though hard to please a; 
other times. The result of these reminiscences, 
which occupied a precious second, was, that Mr 
Willoughby dismounted, fastened his horse to the 
fence, and advanced with a brave and determined 
air to throw himself upon female kindness and 
sympathy. 

‘*He naturally looked at the lady as he ap. 
proached the door; but she did not return the 
compliment. She looked at the pigs, and talked 
to the children ; and Mr. Willoughby had time to 
observe that she was the very duplicate of her 
husband—as tall, as bony, as ragged, and twice 
as cross-looking. 

*** Malvina Jane!’ she exclaimed in no duleet 
treble, ‘ be done a-paddlin’ in that ’ere water! If 
I come there, I II—’ 

*** You ’d better look at Sophrony, I guess,’ 
was the reply. 

*** Why, what ’s she a-doin’ ?’ 

*** Well, I guess if you,look you "ll see!’ ro- 
sponded Miss Malvina coolly as she passed into 
the house, leaving at every step a full impression 
of her foot in the same black mud that covered her 
sister from head to foot. 

**The latter was saluted with a hearty cuff as 
she emerged from the puddle; and it was just ai 
the propitious moment when her shrill how! 
aroused the echoes, that Mr. Willoughby, having 
reached the threshold, was obliged to set about 
making the agreeable to the mamma. And ly 
ealled up for the occasion all his politeness. 

***T believe | must become an intruder on your 
hospitality for the night, madam,’ he began. Th: 
dame still looked at the pigs. Mr. Willoughby 
tried again, in less courtly phrase. 

*** Will it be convenient for you to lodge me to- 
night, ma’am! I have been ee in my 
search for a hunting party, whom I had engaged 
to meet, and the night threatens a storm.’ 

***T don’t know nothin’ about it; you must ask 
the old man,’ said the lady, now for the first time 
taking a survey of the new comer: “ with my will, 
we "ll lodge nobody.’ 

** This was not very encouraging, but it was 4 
poor night for the woods; so our traveller per- 
severed ; and making so bold a push for the door 
that the lady was obliged to retreat a little, he 
entered, and said he would await her husband's 
coming. 

‘* And in truth he could scarcely blame the cool 
reception he had experionced, when he beheld the 
state of affairs within those muddy precincts. The 
room was large, but it swarmed with human beings. 
The huge open fireplace, with its hearth of rough 
stone, occupied nearly the whole of one end of the 
apartment; and near it stood a long cradle, con- 
taining a pair of twins, who cried—a sort of hope- 
less ery, as if they knew it would do no good, yet 
could not help it. The schoolmaster (it was his 
week) sat reading a tattered novel, and rocking the 
cradle occasionally when the children cried /° 
loud. An old gray-headed Indian was curiously 
crouched over a large tub, shelling corn on the 
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edge of a hoe; but he ceased his noisy employ- 
ment when he saw the stranger; for no Indian 
will ever willingly be seen at work, though he 
may be sometimes compelled by the fear of starva- 
tion, or the longing for whisky, to degrade himself 
by labor. Near the only window was placed the 
work-bench and entire paraphernalia of the shoe- 
maker, who in these regions travels from house to 
house, shoeing the family and mending the harness 
as he goes, with various interludes of songs and 
jokes, ever new and acceptable. This one, who 
was 4 little, bald, twinkling-eyed fellow, made the 
smoky rafters ring with the burden of that favorite 
ditty of the west— 


‘ All kinds of game to hunt, my boys, also the 
buck and doe, 
All down by the banks of the river O-hi-o ;’ 


and children of all sizes, clattering in all keys, 
completed the picture and the concert. 

“The supper-table which maintained its place 
in the midst of this living and restless mass, might 
remind one of the square stone lying bedded in the 
bustling leaves of acanthus ; but the associations 
would be any but those of Corinthian elegance. 
The only object which at that moment diversified 
its dingy surface was an iron hoop, into which the 
mistress of the feast proceeded to turn a quantity 
of smoking hot potatoes, adding afterwards a bow! 
of salt, and another of pork fat, by courtesy de- 
nominated gravy: plates and knives dropped in 
afterwards at the discretion of the company.” 

The traveller having received a cloudy assent 
from the settler to put up his horse in the shed, 
supper commenced. 

**The grown people were accommodated with 
chairs and chests ; the children prosecuted a series 
of flying raids upon the good cheer, snatching a 
potato now and then as they could find an opening 
under the raised arm of one of the family, and then 
retreating to the chimney-corner, tossing the hot 
prize from hand to hand, and blowing it stoutly 
the while. ‘The old Indian had disappeared. 

* To our citizen, though he felt inconveniently 
hungry, this primitive meal seemed a little mea- 
gre ; and he ventured to ask if he could not be ac- 
commodated with some tea. 

*** Aint my vituals good enough for you?’ 

““*Oh, the potatoes are excellent; but I am 
very fond of tea.’ 

*** So be I; but I can’t have everything I want 
—can you!’ 

“This produced a laugh from the shoemaker, 
who seemed to think his patron very witty; while 
the schoolmaster, not knowing but the stranger 
might happen to be one of his examiners next 
year, produced only a faint giggle, and then, 
reducing his countenance instantly to an awful 
gravity, helped himself to his seventh potato. 

‘*The rain, which now poured violently, not 
only outside, but through many a crevice in the 
roof, naturally kept Mr. Willoughby cool; and 
finding that dry potatoes gave him the hiccup, he 
withdrew from the table, and seating himself on the 
shoemaker’s bench, took a survey of his quarters.. 

“Two double-beds and the long cradle seemed 
all the sleeping apparatus ; but there was a ladder, 
which doubtless Jed to a lodging above. The 
sides of the room were hung with abundance of 
decent clothing, and the dresser was well-stored 
with the usual articles, among which a teapot and 
canister shone conspicuous; so that the appear- 
ance of inhospitality could not arise from poverty, 
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and Mr. Willoughby concluded to set it down to 
the account of rustic ignorance.” 

The question of bed accommodation for the 
traveller by and by came forward. ‘* The lady, 
who had by this time drawn out a trundle-bed, and 
packed it full of children, said there was no bed 
for him unless he could sleep up ‘‘ chamber’’ with 
the boys. Mr. Willoughby declared that he should 
make out very well with a blanket by the fire. 

*** Well, just as you like,’ said his host; ‘ but 
Solomon sleeps there—and if you like to sleep by 
Solomon, it is more than J should.’ 

** This was the name of the old Indian, and Mr. 
Willoughby once more cast woful glances towards 
the ladder. But now the schoolmaster, who 
seemed rather disposed to be civil, declared that 
he could sleep very well in the log cradle, and 
would relinquish his place beside the shoemaker to 
the guest; who was obliged to content himself 
with this arrangement, which was such as was 
most usual in those times. 

**The storm continued throughout the night, 
and many a crash in the woods attested its power. 
The sound of a storm in the dense forest is almost 
precisely similar to that of a heavy surge breaking 
on a rocky beach ; and when our traveller slept, 
it was only to dream of wreck and disaster at sea, 
and to wake in horror and affright. The wild rain 
drove in at every crevice, and wet the poor children 
in the loft so thoroughly, that they crawled shiver- 
ing down the ladder, and stretched themselves on 
the hearth, regardless of Solomon, who had re- 
turned after the others were in bed. 

‘* But morning came at last; and our friend, 
who had no desire farther to test the vaunted hos- 
pitality of a western settler, was not among the 
latest astir. The storm had partially subsided ; 
and although the clouds still lowered angrily, and 
his saddle had enjoyed the benefit of a leak in the 
roof during the night, Mr. Willoughby resolved 
to push on as far as the next clearing, at least 
hoping for something for breakfast besides potatoes 
and salt. It took him a weary while to find his 
horse ; and when he had saddled him, and strapped 
on his various accoutrements, he entered the house 
and inquired what he was to pay for his entertain- 
ment—laying somewhat of a stress on the last 
word. His host, nothing daunted, replied that he 
guessed he would let him off for a dollar. Mr. 
Willoughby took out his purse, and as he placed a 
silver dollar in the leathern palm outspread to 
receive it, happening to look towards the hearth, 
and perceiving the preparations for a very substan- 
tial breakfast, the long pent-up vexation burst 
forth. . 

“**T really must say, Mr. Pepper,’ he began : 
his tone was certainly that of an angry man, but it 
only made his host laugh— if this is your boasted 
western hospitality, I can tell you—’ 

**¢ You'd better tell me what the dickens you 
are peppering me up this fashion for! My name 
is n’t Pepper no more than yours is! Maybe that is 
your name: you seem pretty warm.’ 

*** Your name not Pepper! Pray what is it 
then?’ 

“¢Ah, there’s the thing now. You land- 
hunters ought to know sich things without asking.’ 

** ¢ Land-hunter! I’m no land-hunter.’ 

*¢€ Well, you ‘re a land-shark then—swallowin’ 
up poor men’s farms. The less I see of such 
cattle the better I ’m pleased.’ 

*€* Confound you!’ said Mr. Willoughby, who 
waxed wari ; ‘] tell you I’ve nothing to a with 
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land. 
ift.’ 

‘** What did you tell my woman you was a 
land-hunter for then ?” 

** And now the whole matter became clear in a 
moment ; and it was found that Mr. Willoughby’s 
equipment, with the mention of a ‘ hunting party,’ 
had completely misled both host and _ hostess. 
And, to do them justice, never were regret and 
vexation more heartily expressed.’ A good 
breakfast restored all to harmony, and Mr. Wil- 
loughby parted with his entertainers on the best 
of terms. 

Mrs. Kirkland, in extenuation of the coarseness of 
things in the west, says, ‘‘ Those to whose appre- 
hension sympathy and sincerity have a preéminent 
and independent charm, prefer the kindly warmth 
of the untaught to the icy chill of the half-taught, 
and would rather be welcomed by the woodsman 
to his log-cabin, with its rough hearth, than make 
one of a crowd who feed the ostentation of a mil- 
lionaire, or gaze with sated eyes upon costly feasts 
which it would be a mockery to dignify with the 
name of hospitality.”’ This may be true; but we 
cannot doubt that when a people exchange the 
roughness of the early settlement for the refinement, 
and, it may be, greater coldness of a higher civili- 
zation, they do it by free choice ; and therefore, it 
may be presumed, from finding that, upon the 
whole, the latter is productive of greater happi- 
ness. 


I wouldn’t take your whole state for a 





EPHEMERAL POPULARITIES. 


Ir is curious to reflect on the materials out of 
which a people makes, for the most part, its polit- 


ical leaders and regenerators. Without looking 
beyond our own country, let us cast our eyes back 
upon the Wilkeses, Hunts, Burdetts, and the rest 
of them. Deified at the outset of their career, 
neglected when not vilified at its close, these men 
are the same throughout. Placed in prominent 
positions by the pressure of circumstances or their 
own craving for notoriety—possessed of a flashy 
power of pleasing, without comprehensive views 
or an aim clearly understood by themselves—en- 
dowed with only those superficial talents which 
never ripen into mature fruits—their talent and 
patriotism exist mainly in the imaginations of their 
devotees. It is to the medium through which they 
are seen that they owe their transitory distinction. 

The real public men of eminence are few. Of 
those in the regular or official line of business in 
this country, for the last century and a half, per- 
haps Walpole, the younger Pit, Fox, Barke, and 
Peel, are the only ones that will stand the criticism 
of future historians. In the irregular or agitator 
line, we can recollect only two—O’Connell and 
Cobden. In all of these, the fascinating or impos- 
ing qualities were rooted in intense continuous 
application to business. They had definite aims ; 
they stuck to these aims; they devised means of 
carrying them into effect ; they took the laboring 
oar into their own hands; their power of bending 
individuals to their will in private intercourse, or 
masses by public display, was struck out of them 
unconsciously in their efforts to accomplish their 
ends. Their talent for ruling men was |atent in 
them till emergencies called it forth; and then 
it took themselves quite as much as others by sur- 
prise. The real political leader, whether as min- 





EPHEMERAL POPULARITIES. 


ister or demagogue, gives the first impulse to the 
machine himself. 

It would be instructive, could we see behind the 
curtain, to mark how completely the man of mere 
ephemeral popularity is in the power of the mem- 
bers of his party who work in secret. They instil 
ideas, and suggest courses of action to him. And 
often when the first flutter of gratified vanity has 
died away—when the honeymoon of matrimony 
with the confiding public or party is over—what 
work it does cost the wire-drawers of the puppet 
to get it in motion again! Will any one ever give 
to the world a detailed account of the innumerable 
marchings and counter-marchings of ** dear Poun- 
cy’’ and the rest of the Westminster committee— 
their ** call again to-morrow” visits at Sir Francis’ 
town-house—their rapid journeys to Melton Mow- 
bray, when he fairly ran to kenuel—in order to get 
up a spontaneous effort of patriotism on the part 
of Burdett? 

After the firat burst of excitement, there is little 
to omy. in the career of the mere idol of popular- 
ity. e must act his part after the scenic illusion 
has palled on his sense. And when he is rele- 
gated to obscurity, or fairly hvoted from the stage, 
his feelings can only be compared to those of a 
superannuated ci-devant beauty, envying in her 
solitude the empressement which younger fair ones 
engross. Nor is theirs the fault. The crowd 
which deserts them has not even the apology of 
the beaux who fly from faded charms. The ephem- 
eral popularity is applauded because he falls in 
with the mood of this year, and hissed because he 
cannot change and chime in with that of a few 
years hence. 

It is needless to complain of this levity of the 
public: the public will go on making to itself 
gods of the first jack-daw or milch-cow that it 
meets, quarrelling with them after a while, and 
betaking itself to new ones not a jot more divine. 
And the strangest affair about the whole matter is, 
that public business gets on in this way. The 
people attribute to the leader of their choice, for 
the time being, the work of their-own bull-headed 
energies. He is only the flag that waves at the 
head of the armed column. The Highland army 
of Charles Stuart refused to march towards Pres- 
tonpans unless one long field-piece they had got 
hold of was sent on along with them. The gun 
was only used for firing signals: their own good 
broadswords won the fight; and yet it is not easy 
to determine how far their faith in the cannon con- 
tributed to the victory. ‘The long field-piece of 
Prestonpans was the type of all our ephemeral 
popularities—those reputation bubbles, of which 
we have seen so many rise to the billowy surface 
of the political ocean, toss about on it for a while, 
and burst.—Spectator. 


La Presse of Thursday, in alluding to Lord 
Aberdeen’s reply to Lord Beaumont’s question in 
the house of Jords on the Polish insurrection, re- 
marks—‘‘ The English have abstained from all 
manifestation calculated to encourage a movement 
which could have no other result than to entail fresh 
misfortunes on the heads of a population worthy 
of a better fate. ‘This conduct appears to us much 
more skilful and wise than to chant the Marseillaise 
without an echo, to throw to the winds phrases 
which are here merely ridiculous, but which may 
be homicidal elsewhere, and to make much ado 
about abortive subscriptions.’ 
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From the Spectator. 
BRODIE’S SURGICAL LECTURES. 


Ix 1831 Sir Benjamin Brodie ceased to give ‘a 
complete and systematic course’’ of lectures on 
surgery and pathology, but he occasionally ad- 
dressed the students of St. George’s Hospital on 
those subjects. Some of the lectures thus deliv- 
ered have been revised and corrected ; and, with 
two or three discourses before the College of Sur- 
geons, and on. other occasions, form the volume 
before us. 

The origin and to some extent the general char- 
acter of these Lectures are analogous to those of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses. As President 
of the Royal Academy, it was not Sir Joshua’s func- 
tion to interfere with any special subject of instruc- 
tion assigned to a particular professor; but at the 
annual distribution of prizes, he wished, for ‘* his 
own credit, to say something more than mere words 
of compliment,’’ and therefore selected some gen- 
eral subject of art ; and the addresses thus delivered 
grew, in the course of years, into the celebrated 
body of Discourses. The position of Sir Benja- 
min Brodie seems to have been somewhat analo- 
gous to that of the great founder of the British 
school of art, inasmuch as he was shut out from | 
any course of special instruction and thrown upon | 
more independent topics. His Lectures illustrative | 
of various Subjects in Pathology and Surgery have | 
not, indeed, the breadth and profundity of Rey- 
nolds’ Discourses ; they do not exhibit such a con- 
nected view of their respective art, or form such a 
body of canons. Neither are they based upon such 
fundamental principles; being mosily, in fact, of 
a very practical character. They contain, how- 
ever, the results of an eminent surgeon’s inquiries | 
and experience ; and, except in two introductory 
addresses, are rather designed for the student than | 
the pupil—for those who have mastered the ele- 
ments of their profession, and are about to put 
their — into practice. 

The Lectures are twenty-one in number, and 
their subjects are very various. The two opening 
addresses consider the studies required for the 
medical profession, and advise the students respect- 
ing their duties and conduct. ‘The next lectures 
form two very interesting chapters on strangulation 
and its effects in hanging and drowning, with the 
proper but almost hopeless treatment. These are 
followed by the singular subject of cysts contain- 
ing watery fluid, apparently connected with the 
liver. In short, the volume comprises a choice of 
surgical and pathological questions, from such an 
apparently simple matter as corns and bunions, to 
the opprobrium of medicine, tic douloureux, or the 
curious and fearful subject of mortification. 

The treatment of the questions displays the 
master. Everything is large, conclusive, easy, and 
simple—so simple, indeed, that the sciolist may 
sometimes think that superficial, which is complete 
by exhibiting only what is essential. The true 
limits and powers of art are shown; and the stu- 
dent is warned how much must be done by nature, 
how little (and very often nothing) by treatment ; 
as, on the other hand, when nature is to be assisted 
or interfered with, what promptness and nicety of 
discrimination are required. The experience and 
acquirements of the writer also impart character 
to the lectures, by the clear, comprehensive, and 
easy brevity with which many things are treated. 
Something, too, of the ‘‘ laudator temporis acti”’ is 
Occasionally visible in his recommendation of old 











remedies and old books or modes of practice, and 
in his allusions to the older surgeons with whom 
he was acquainted in his youth. The lectures are 
constantly interspersed with remarks which carry 
with them all the weight of axioms, from the evi- 
dent correction which experience is offering to 
theoretical conclusions. 

We select some extracts from those parts which 
possess in themselves a general interest; leaving 
professional readers to consult the volume. 


HOPE ALWAYS. 


** The first question which should present itself 
to you in the management of a particular case is 
this—Is the disease one of which the patient may 
recover, or is it not’ There are, indeed, too many 
eases in which the patient's condition is so mani- 
festly hopeless, that it is impossible for you to over- 
look it. Let me, however, caution you that you 
do not, in any instance, arrive too hastily at this 
conclusion. Our knowledge is not so absolute and 
certain as to prevent even well-informed persons 
being occasionally mistaken on this point. This 
is true especially with respect to the affections of 
internal organs. Individuals have been restored 
to health who were supposed to be dying of dis- 
ease in the lungs or mesenteric glands. But it is 
also true, though to a less extent, with respect to 
diseases of parts which are situated externally. I 
know females who are now alive and well, who 
were supposed to labor under malignant disease 
of the uterus; and I could mention many cages in 
which patients have recovered of what had been 
regarded as an incurable disease of a joint. It is 
a good rule in the practice of our art, as in the 
common affairs of life, for us to look on the favor- 
able side of the question, as far as we can consis- 
tently with reason do so. A sanguine mind tem- 
pered by a good judgment is the best for a medical 
practitioner. Those who from physical causes or 
habit are of a desponding character, will sometimes 
abandon a patient toa speedy death, whom another 
would have preserved altogether, or for a consid- 
erable time.”’ 


BE QUIET. 


‘* There is another inquiry which should be al- 
ways made before you determine on the adoption 
of a particular method of tteatment—What will 
happen in this case if no remedies whatever be 
employed? if the patient be left altogether to na- 
ture, or to the efforts of his own constitution? 
There are many diseases which, for the most part, 
undergo a spontaneous cure; and we should be 
always very cautious how, in such cases, we dis- 
turb the natural process. A prudent physician 
watches a case of measles or stma}]-pox, but it is 
only on some special occasions that he ventures to 
have recourse to any active remedies. ‘The surgeon 
ought to be influenced by similar views in the man- 
agement of the cases which come under his care ; 
those, especially, in which the patient suffers from 
the effects of mechanical injury. The animal sys- 
tem is not like a clock or a steam-engine, which, 
being broken, you must send to the clock-maker or 
engineer to mend it, and which cannot be repaired 
otherwise. The living machine, unlike the works 
of human invention, has the power of repairing 
itself; it contains within itself its own engineer, 
who, for the most part, requires no more than some 
very slight assistance at our hands. We bring the 
edges of a wound into contact, but the vascular 
union, which constitutes the healing by the first 
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intention, is the work of a higher art than any that 
we profess to practise. If this mode of union fails, 
and the wound is to be healed by granulations, 
still this is not accomplished by our means. So 
where there is a simple fracture, all that we can 
do is to place the two ends of the bones in a proper 
position, and keep them in it. The process by 
which they are made to unite, so as to be again 
consolidated into one bone, is not under our do- 
ininion and ‘control. These are, it is true, exam- 
ples of slighter and simpler injury; but even in 
those in which the injury is more severe and com- 
plicated, it is easy for us to interfere to the patient’s 
disadvantage ; and in fact it may be truly said, that 
there is, on the whole, more harm done by too 
much than there is by too little interference.”’ 


EXPERIMENTS ON DROWNING, 


‘**If a small animal be immersed in water ina 
transparent glass vessel, the phenomena of drown- 
ing are readily observable. There is first a deep 
expiration by which bubbles of air are expelled 
from the lungs. There is then an effort to inspire ; 
but the effort is ineffectual, there being no air which 
can be received into the lungs ; and a spasm of the 
muscles seems to prevent the admission of water 
in any considerable quantity into the trachea. The 
attempts to breathe are repeated several times; 
and after each attempt a small quantity of air is 
expelled from the mouth and nostrils, until the air- 
cells of the lungs are almost completely emptied. 
Then the animal becomes insensible, and conval- 
sive actions of the muscles mark the instant when 
the brain begins to suffer from the influx of the 
dark-colored blood. After these convulsions the 
animal is motionless, and gives no signs of life ; 
but if the hand be applied to the thorax, the pulsa- 
tion of the heart, gradually becoming fainter and 
fainter, indicates that some remains of vitality still 
linger in the system. Before the circulation ceases 
altogether, the muscles of respiration resnme their | 
action, and some ineffectual efforts are again made 
to breathe. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the diaphragm continues to exert itself nearly as 





long as the heart itself, so that the interval between 
the cessation of the attempts to breathe and the | 
cessation of the motions of the heart, short as it is | 
in animals that die of strangulation, is shorter still 
in those that perish from drowning. These phe- | 
nomena follow each other in rapid succession, and | 
the whole scene is closed, and the living animal is | 
converted into a lifeless corpse, in the brief space 
of a few minutes. I have never opened the thorax | 
of an animal in which the heart was found acting 
in such a manner as to maintain the circulation of | 
the blood so long as five minutes after complete 
submersion ; and from the information which I 
have received from some of the medical attendants 
at the receiving-houses of the Royal Humane 
Society, 1 am led to believe that the period jis very 
rarely, if ever, longer than this in the human sub- 
ject.”’ 


LADIES’ SHOES. 


‘* If shoes were constructed of the shape of the 
human foot, neither too large nor too small, and 
making an equal pressure everywhere, corns and 


bunions of the feet would never exist. But, unfor- 
tunately, shoes are seldom made after this fashion ; 
and in ladies’ shoes especially there are generally 
two signal defects—first, the extremity of the shoe 
is much too narrow for that part of the foot, (namely, 


the toes,) which it is to contain; and, secondly, | 


|could scarcely bear to remain in the room, 
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for the purpose of displaying as much of the foot 
as possible, the whole of the tarsus and metatarsus 
is left uncovered, and the pressure of the shoe in 
front is thrown entirely upon the toes. The toes 
are thus first squeezed against each other, and then 
pushed out of their natural position ; and all the 
projecting points, chiefly where the joints are situ- 
ated, are pinched and tormented either by the 
neighboring toes or by the leather of the shoe ; and 
thus it is that corns of the feet are generated.”’ 


A SINGULAR CASE OF MORTIFICATION. 


‘* Whenever putrid matter is pent up round a 
slough of the, cellular membrane, the system is 
poisoned by it. ‘The sulphureted and carbureted 
hydrogen gas evolved during the decomposition of 
dead animal matter seem to pass, in part at least, 
into the circulation, produging the most dangerous 
symptoms. The incisions whiclr relieve the tension 
of the skin allow these noxious gases to escape, 
and the relief which this affords to the patient is 
very remarkable. I might, if it were necessary, 
enumerate a great number of cases in illustration 
of what I have just observed. One, however, will 
be sufficient; and this I am tempted to relate, be- 
cause the case is in itself of great interest, and also 
because a particular instance may serve to impress 
the rule more on your minds than a more general 
observation. I was called, some few years since, 
to seea gentleman, who appeared to be actually on 
the point of death. His extremities were cold; 
his pulse barely perceptible. It was doubtful 
whether he was sensible or not. He made, on 
being roused, several imperfect attempts to speak, 
but could say nothing intelligible. Below the right 
hypochondrium there was a considerable tumor, 
the skin being of a dark red color, on the verge of 
mortification. On examination with the fingers, 
I perceived a sort of emphysematous crackling, and 
an imperfect fluctuation. Having made a free in- 
cision, I discovered, underneath the discolored skin, 
what might be called a quagmire of slough. A 
small quantity of putrid matter escaped ; but there 
escaped also such a quantity of noisome and offen- 
sive gas, apparently sulphureted hydrogen, x I 
The 
stench pervaded the whole house, and even could 
be perceived in the garden round it. Within two 
minutes after the performance of this operation, so 
trifling in appearance, but so important in reality, 
the patient looked up, and said, quite distinctly, 
‘ What is that you have done which has made so 
great a difference in my feelings?’ At the same 
time the pulse returned at the wrist ; and from this 
moment he recovered, without any further unfavor- 
able symptoms.”’ 


SHAWLS AND BRACELETS. 


Tue Limerick Chronicle says :— 

‘* A letter from an officer engaged in the Aliwal 
affair observes that it was a superb sight to see the 
16th Lancers with the native cavalry breaking 
through the Khalsa square, the former culting wp 
their opponents at every side. Rich shawls and gold 
bracelets without end fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors.”’ 

Glory is, no doubt, a superb person. But even 
glory (like a fine woman) must be very much set 
off by a rich shawl and bracelets of gold. And 
thus the adornments of glory are made more Cap- 
tivating than the nakedness of truth. 
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A VICTORY. 


Tur joy-bells peal a merry tune 
Along the evening air ; 

The crackling bonfires turn the sky 
All crimson with their glare ; 

Bold music fills the startled streets 
With mirth-inspiring sound ; 

The gaping cannon's reddening breath 
Wakes thunder-shouts around ; 

And thousand joyful voices ery, 
“ Huzza! Huzza! a victory!” 


A little girl stood at the door, 
And with her kitten played ; 

Less wild and frolicsome than she, 
That rosy prattling maid, 

Sudden her cheek turns ghostly white ; 
Her eye with fear is filled, 

And, rushing in-of-doors, she screams— 
“ My brother Willie ’s killed !”’ 

And thousand joyful voices cry, 
“* Huzza! Huzza! a victory !”’ 


A mother sat in thoughtful ease, 
A-knitting by the fire, 

Plying the needle’s thrifty task 
With hands that never tire. 

She tore her few gray hairs, and shrieked, 
** My joy on earth is done ! 

Oh! who will lay me in my grave ? 
Oh, God! my son! my son !’’"— 

And thousand joyful voices cry, 
“* Huzza! lawn! A vicTory !”’ 


A youthful wife the threshold crossed, 
With matron’s treasure blessed ; 

A smiling infant nestling lay 
In slumber at her breast. 

She spoke no word, she heaved no sigh, 
The widow’s tale to tell ; 

But like a corpse, all white and stiff, 
Upon the earth-floor fell.— 

And thousand joyful voices ery, 
**Huzza! Huzza! a victory!” 


An old weak man, with head of snow, 
And years threescore and ten, 
Looked in upon his cabin-home, 
And anguish seized him then. 
He helped not wife, nor helpless babe, 
Matron, nor little maid, 
One scalding tear, one choking sob— 
He knelt him down, and prayed. 
And thousand joyful voices ery, 
Huzza! Huzza! a vierory !” 
Tue Rev. R. E. B. Macretian. 
Jerrold’s Magazine. 





Tue Ham Farr is Paris.—This kind of gas- 
tronomie Longehamps, which takes place annuaily 
in Paris, on the Boulevard Bourdon, at the end of 
the Place de Ja Bastille, was this year very numer- 
ously attended. The wagons from Lorraine and 
the south, drawn up ina double line, were con- 
verted into regular shops, decorated with chaplets 
of sausages and garlands of hams, and other sa- 
vory preparations of the animal called ‘*‘ unclean.” 
lhe confluence of charcutiers and gentlemen of 
the order of the ** cordon bleu’? was immense ; nor 





| 


was there any lack of that industrious class of 
knights-errant who prefer the property of others 
over every other consideration. A great number 
of these last-named worthies, who celebrated the 
close of Lent by a liberal interpretation of the 
‘‘ appropriation clause,’’ were arrested by the 
police, and sentenced to keep lent rather longer 
than they anticipated.—Daily News. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


Paris, April 15, 1846. 

Severa weeks ago the total abolition of slavery 
in the colonies of Portugal was proposed in her 
chamber of peers. The project does not seem to 
have advanced. The recent American captures 
of slave-trading vessels on the coast of Africa pro- 
duce the proper ideas in Europe. English doubts, 
real or feigned, of American sincerity had entered 
into the continental mind. 

It is only within a few days that I have read, 
for the first time, the memoir on the Language and 
Inhabitants of Lord North’s Island, by John Pick- 
ering, Esq., President of the American Academy 
at Boston. This erudite and very interesting per- 
formance may be transferred with pride to the 
hands of any. European savant. The introductory 
general view of Polynesia, and the adventures of 
the American seamen with the Pelew Islanders 
and the inhabitants of Lord North’s Island, com- 
bine instruction and entertainment, furnished in 
the happiest manner. The philological additions 
cannot fail to be appreciated in this meridian, 
where, among the distinguished in kindred studies, 
the name and previous dissertations of Mr. Picker- 
ing are greatly esteemed. 

Several welcome men of Boston have arrived in 
this capital on their way to Italy : Doctors Ware 
and Heyward are of the number. The life of his 
brother, the successful and lamented author and 
divine, by the former, is an exceedingly impressive 
and satisfactory work. Mr. William N. Fry of 
Philadelphia, whose reputation for musical genius, 
science, and compositions, is known to you, has 
come hither in order to obtain trial of his grand 
opera at the Royal Academy of Music. We trust 
that he will get a fair hearing ; and, in that case, 
why should there not be entire success? It would 
be a most unexpected and wonderful event for the 
Parisians, and a matter of rare complacency for 
his countrymen. 

The Bulletin for November and December of 
the Paris Geographical Society consists mainly of 
an able wide survey of the progress of geographi- 
cal discoveries and the labors of the society during 
the year eighteen hundred and forty-five. Un- 
qualified tribute is paid to the importance, novelty, 
and extent of the Russian explorations in Siberia 
and the adjacent countries of the Altaic region, and 
to the value of the volumes with which the scien- 
tific commission of Algeria have commenced the 
series of their beautiful publications. Honorable 
mention is made (page 267) of Mr. Caleb Cush- 
ing’s tract on the peculiar geographical position 
and unique physical characteristics of Egypt. Mr. 
Cushing, however, is designated as an FEnglish 
savant. The expedition of Commander Wilkes is 
signalized in ‘‘the first rank of discovery.’’ In 
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November, the truly erudite and venerable Mr. 
Jomard, of the Institute, read to the society a 
yaper on the engraved or written stone found in the 
interior of a large American mound, (Western.) 
He aimed at proving the identity of the characters 
with those which are engraved on the rocks of 
Northern Africa, and ascribed to the Touariks ; 
which is the writing of the Lybian language, 
prevalent from Syouah to the extremity of the 
Atlas. Mr. Jomard adduces his reasons for think- 
ing that the American stone may be of the same 
origin. 

Our opposition journalists are angry with the 
harshness and superciliousness of Lord Aberdeen’s 
final reply to the Greek premier; they assume 
that he thought himself addressing France, the 
patron and prompter of Coletti. They do not 
even spare his grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s ‘* prayer of thanksgiving for the victories in 
India,’’ wherein the holy prelate refers to the 
especial favor of Providence, ** the prostration of 
the ambitious designs of the lawless aggressor.”’ 
The ambition of the Sikhs! About five months 
ago a high authority in India wrote thus : 

“It will be seen that we take the war in the 
Punjaub for granted. It is, in fact, quite impossi- 
ble to imagine that the governor-general would 
collect together so large a force, and keep it hover- 
ing so long on the frontier of the Punjaub, if he 
were not thoroughly convinced of the necessity for 
armed interference.”’ 

It is announced that the Caffres threaten the 
settlements at the Cape of Good Hope. But, 


doubtless, their ambitious designs will be quickly 
frustrated. 

On the 7th instant a grand banquet was given 
by the Socialists in honor of Fourier’s birthday. 


Tt took place in the vast hall Valentino, wherein 
the Iowa Indians were exhibited. The number of 
guests is stated at more than eight hundred. An 
official report, in the Démocratie Pacifique, their 
organ, occupies two pages and upwards. Toasts, 
verses, speeches, ‘‘ ardent transports,’’ ‘‘ electri- 
cal bravos,”’ ** regeneration of the earth,’’ inde- 
pendence of Poland, and so forth. Twenty copies 
of the same engraved portrait of Fourier were 
hung on the walls, so that the disciples might feast 
equally on ‘‘ the supernatural expression of -the 
prophet of humanity.” 
heightened the animation of the banquet. 





An orchestra of sax-horns | 
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accounts for the activity and license of several of 
her newspapers in the worst defamation of the 
American government in its several branches and 
its views and proceedings. With regard to drunk- 
enness, the hideous speciacle is not, I believe. 
witnessed in any legislative assembly of this con- 
tinent; but it is far from having been or being 
unusual in the British house of commons. |), 
1808-9, I repeatedly saw Mr. Sheridan and others 
intoxicated in their seats. Mr. Canning’s favorite 
rearer, Squire Fuller, was never sober ; the gross. 
est disorders occur under the galleries and in the 
refectories ; some ten days ago Lord Claude 
Hamilton, tipsy, assailed the Irish members, and 
one of them retorted with a description of his case, 
which exeited ** infinite merriment.” 

Only forty-seven peers condescended to be pres- 
ent at the vote in their house on Lord Grey's 
motion, touching the griefs and miseries of Ire- 
land. My memory does not yield me any edict 
of an absolute sovereign, which implies despotic 
domination in one country and implicit subjection 
in another, in a deeper sense than this Irish Cur- 
few bill. I have received the impression from the 
best private information as well as from public 
transactions, that, if this bill should pass, the Irish 
will hardly be kept from general rebellion by any 
display of military power or any caleulation of con- 
sequences. 

We are thronged here with English /ions at this 
moment. Lords Palmerston and Brougham, the 
Marquises of Lansdowne and Londonderry, are 
the chief figures. Our opposition writers multiply 
anecdotes of the competition for Lord Palmerston, 
between the court and Mr. Guizet on one hand, 
and Mr. Thiers and some other heads of liberalism 
on the other. The retirement of Sir Robert Pee! 
and the accession of the whigs ate universally an- 
ticipated. Nor is it doubted—Earl Grey to the 
contrary notwithstanding—that Lord Palmerston 
will occupy the department of foreign affairs. To 
bring him and his colleagues within the enteni« 
cordiale is a capital purpose. It is many years 
since he visited this metropolis. In 1840, and for 
two or three years after, he bore the brunt of 
French resentments and distrusts. - Never, since 
Pitt, so mortal and contumelious an enemy of 
France. He could scareely have ventured tw 
sojourn in Paris before the present year. His 


_ 
a 


blows at French power in Egypt and Syria could 


company broke up at a late hour without disorder. | not possibly be forgotten. He had predicted final 
This affair was an extraordinary indulgence of the | French submission to all his enterprises, and even 
police, showing that Fourierism is not deemed, | boasted that he could make his Majesty Louis 


in high quarters, quite as portentous and predesti-| Philippe pass through the eye of a needle. Never- 


nate as the orators and bards represent it in their 
visions. 


All the London press has seized, with character- | 
istic avidity, on the paragraph of the New York 
Tribune concerning Mr. Sawyer’s gastronomic | 


theless, here he is feasted first by Marshal Sebas- 
tiani, the king’s shadow ; then at the royal board 
in the Tuileries ; then at the hotel of the minister, 
Mr. Guizot, whose official allegations he would 
not credit, in London, (on ne m’a pas cru ;) and 


exercises in the House of Representatives, and | soon he will triumph in the mansion of Mr. Thirvs, 


that of the New York Express describing ‘ the 
drunkenness”’ of members of Congress and other 
enormities opprobrious in the highest degree. We 
suffer the mortification of seeing a French version 
of them in nearly every Paris Journal ; it occupies 
half a column of the Débats. The latest census 
of New York is, I think, a population of four hun- 
dred thousand, of whom ninety thousand are from 
the British dominions. 





This great proportion | 


the premier, whom he exasperated, perplexed, 
diseoncerted, outbraved, and overcame in the 
memorable Levant episode. Lord Brougham per- 
ambulates the city with the air of a denizen at 
least, and passes from salon to salon, and academy 
to academy, like a mirror of fashion and a univer- 
sal genius. Marquis Lansdowne has been obliged 
to ‘* put up” with garret accommodations at Meu- 
rice’s hotel, on the Rue de Rivoli. 





